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News  and  Comment 


The  fuel  situation  led  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  College  authorities  to  ex- 
tend the  holiday  recess  for  two  weeks. 
The  College  will  not  reopen  until  Jan- 
uary 16.  The  College  is  being  sup- 
plied with  coal  on  the  basis  of 
contracts  which  guarantee  but  a 
part  of  the  supply  necessary  for  the 
winter,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  difficulty  in  procuring  further 
coal.  Schools  are  listed  after  homes, 
and  factories  engaged  in  war  work, 
and  Ohio  is  having  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing fuel  needs. 


The  article  by  Professor  William  E. 
Mosher,  ’99,  in  this  issue,  indicates 
an  important  work  in  which  every 
alumnus  of  the  College  is  interested. 
The  college  man  should  be  intelligent 
in  the  matter  of  the  war  and  its 
larger  issues.  He  must  be  informed 
and  he  ought  to  be  active  in  creating 
a better  understanding  throughout 
the  country  of  the  great  issues.  The 
college  man  reads  magazines  and 
books,  and  he  can  and  ought  to  keep 


in  touch  with  reliable  sources  of  in- 
formation, both  private  and  govern- 
mental, that  he  may  help  to  spread 
knowledge  and  maintain  a loyal 
spirit. 


The  usual  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
men  concerned  in  football  was  given 
to  all  the  men  of  the  institution  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Since  Oberlin 
finishes  second  in  the  conference,  it 
is  apparent  that  she  has  recovered 
her  place  in  athletics  after  the  inevit- 
able slump  of  last  year.  The  basket  ball 
team  promises  to  develop  well ; there 
is  good  material  and  an  excellent 
nucleus  of  last  year’s  players.  Com- 
petition for  the  team  will  be  keen.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  the  spring 
athletics,  track  and  baseball,  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  for  financial 
reasons.  The  football  season  has  not 
been  very  profitable,  financially,  and 
the  Athletic  Association  has  a heavy 
load  of  interest  to  carry  because  of 
the  delay  in  endowing  the  athletic 
field.  But  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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student  body  it  is  to  be  possible  to 
have  all  the  athletic  activities  of  the 
year  as  usual. 

At  the  athletic  dinner,  the  out-of- 
town  speaker  was  Mr.  Russell  W. 
Jelliff,  ’14,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
feeling  of  a number  of  the  Cleveland 
alumni  that  it  is  important  to  improve 
the  housing  and  living  conditions  for 
the  men  in  Oberlin  in  order  to  attract 
men  of  athletic  interests  was  the  thing 
which  Mr.  Jelliff  emphasized  most  in 
his  speech.  President  King  reviewed 
the  plans  for  the  new  Oberlin  which 
have  been  presented  in  the  Maga- 
zine. He  added  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  be  possible  at  some  time  to 
develop  a good  engineering  school  at 
Oberlin.  The  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  is  destined  to  become,  in  Presi- 
dent King’s  judgment,  one  large  fac- 
tory site,  where  the  coal  and  iron 
meet.  Such  a suggestion  involves  a 
radical  departure.  It  was  probably 
made  at  the  dinner  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  at  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Alderfer  spoke  of  the  work  in 
Paris,  where  he  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  middle-western  work  of  the 
“American  University  Union.” 

The  successful  work  of  the  foot- 
ball team  was  characterized,  the  Ober- 
lin “O’s”  were  awarded,  the  election 
of  Stellar  to  the  captaincy  of  the  team 
for  a second  year  was  announced, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  very 
successful  and  capable  work  of  Coach 
Speelman.  Pie  has  not  only  pro- 
duced a successful  team,  but  he  has 
won  the  respect  of  the  men. 


A series  of  three  lectures  on  the 
place  of  the  Americas  in  international 
relations  was  given  by  Dr.  Alejando 
Alvarez,  Chilean  jurist  and  well 


known  writer  on  international  law. 
Dr.  Alvarez  discussed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  its  bearing  on  the  world 
situation.  In  the  form  of  an  Ameri- 
can understanding  and  a bond  of 
American  unity  he  declared  that  the 
doctrine  was  accepted  by  the  South 
American  republics,  but  not  as  a dec- 
laration of  hegemony  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a Monroe  Doctrine  ac- 
ceptable to  South  America  must  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  readjust- 
ment of  international  relations. 


The  Monthly  Lecture  was  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Albert  J.  Carnoy, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain, Belgium,  but  now  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  spoke  interestingly  on  the  science 
of  words  and  their  psychology  and 
the  application  of  such  investigation 
to  the  teaching  of  languages.  The 
lecture  was  somewhat  technical  and 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  as 
an  address  before  the  group  of  lan- 
guage students  and  instructors  and 
others  interested. 


The  second  number  of  the  U.  L.  A. 
course  of  lectures  was  a reading  of 
the  comedy  “Captain  Lettarblair”  by 
C.  Edmund  Neil.  Mr.  Neil  always 
delights  and  interests  the  Oberlin  au- 
dience, and  his  presentation  of  the  lit- 
tle play  was  counted  very  effective. 

The  Founders’  Day  address  of  the 
year  was  given  by  Professor  C.  PI.  A. 
Wager.  The  heritage  from  the  men 
and  women  of  the  past,  and  the  duty 
of  the  present  generation  to  pass  it 
on  intelligently  but  reverently,  con- 
stituted the  theme  of  the  address.  Mr. 
Wager  urged  that  we  remember  the 
spirit  and  the  purposes  of  the  past, 
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and  while  some  things  which  belonged 
to  more  strenuous  and  more  limited 
times  may  be  changed,  that  we  hand 
on  the  inheritance  as  we  have  re- 
ceived it. 


Founders’  Day  might  well  lead  to 
consideration  of  the  things  for  which 
Oberlin  is  to  stand,  the  concrete  things 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  founders  is 
to  be  embodied.  The  education  of  the 
negro,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
education  of  women,  coeducation, 
temperance,  the  value  of  manual  la- 
bor, have  been  causes  in  the  past.  But 
they  are  pioneer  causes  no  longer; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  had  substan- 
tial recognition  in  the  national  life. 
Manual  labor  the  school  abandoned 
early.  What  shall  the  present  Ober- 
lin stand  for?  What  is  the  program 
for  the  spirit  of  the  founders  ? 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Campus,  was 
burned  on  the  evening  of  December 
6.  The  building  and  site  had  been 
purchased  by  the  College,  with  the 
understanding  that  when  the  building 
was  taken  down  the  salvage  was  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Church.  Owing 
to  the  transfer,  the  insurance  on  the 
structure  had  been  canceled,  but  the 
Church  carried  insurance  on  the  con- 
tents which  will  cover  their  loss  in 
part.  Until  their  new  edifice  can  be 
erected  on  the  corner  opposite  the 


First  Church,  the  Methodist  congre- 
gation will  meet  in  Warner  Hall. 
President  King's*  Bible  Class  has  been 
transferred  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
Men’s  Building. 

The  Greek  play,  “The  Trojan 
Women,’’  given  two  years  ago  by  the 
Chicago  Little  Theater  Players,  is 
the  best  remembered  dramatic  per- 
formance of  recent  years.  On  No- 
vember 19  the  same  company,  under 
the  leadership  of  Maurice  Browne, 
played  “ The  Medea.”  The  title  role 
by  Miss  Folkenburg  was  an  extraor- 
dinary presentation,  a remarkable 
conception  and  a piece  of  acting  of  the 
first  rank.  The  chorus  work  had  been 
carefully  studied  and  was  on  the 
whole  very  effective.  While  contribu- 
ting much  at  times,  the  lighting  was 
somewhat  overdone,  and  in  some 
phases  of  the  closing  scene  really  de- 
tracted from  the  effect.  The  poign- 
ancy of  the  tragedy  was  most  in- 
tense. The  Greek  drama  did  not  lack 
in  a terrible  force  and  bitterness  of 
passion. 


The  first  canvass  for  members  for 
the  Red  Cross  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign brought  in  over  600  members 
from  the  student  body.  This  has  been 
increased  since.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  response  of  the  College  to 
any  patriotic  cause. 
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Patriotic  Education 


During-  the  first  week  of  July,  1917, 
representatives  of  State  Councils  of 
Defense  and  some  two  hundred  men 
and  women  interested  in  educational 
work  were  invited  by  the  National 
Security  League  to  attend  a confer- 
ence at  Chautauqua  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  plans  for  a nation-wide  cam- 
paign of  patriotic  education.  This 
conference  has  already  resulted  in 
more  or  less  well-defined  organiza- 
tions in  twenty-four  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  next 
summer  every  state  will  have  its  ed- 
ucational organization,  preferably  in 
connection  with  the  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and  other  states  have  be- 
gun their  campaigns  by  a “ Loyalty 
Week”  or  a “War  Convention.”  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  nine  teams 
of  speakers  covered  every  county  in 
the  state.  In  Vermont  representa- 
tives were  invited  from  all  the  coun- 
ties and  all  communities  to  the  War 
Convention,  where  prominent  speak- 
ers, both  from  this  country  and 
abroad,  addressed  the  delegates  and 
thus  started  a state-wide  campaign. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  in  Ohio 
for  such  a convention  in  Columbus  in 
the  near  future.  President  Thomp- 
son, a member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Cox  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  organization  and  con- 
trol. After  the  convention  the  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  delegates 
arrange  for  a series  of  meetings  in 
their  various  communities  that  will 
run  throughout  the  winter.  The  cen- 
tral committee  will  undertake  to  sup- 
ply the  speakers,  to  give  advice,  and 


to  stir  up  interest  in  the  indifferent 
sections  of  the  state.  It  will  also  be 
the  function  of  President  Thompson’s 
committee  to  prepare  carefully  a se- 
lected list  of  volunteer  speakers  of 
ability  who  are  properly  informed  on 
the  “ philosophy  of  the  war.”  He 
must  therefore  mobilize  the  speaking 
and  the  intellectual  talent  of  the  state 
and  keep  this  talent  in  touch  with  the 
best  sources  of  information. 

A further  duty  of  this  committee 
will  be  to  make  contract  with  or- 
ganizations of  all  sorts  which  hold 
annual  or  periodic  conventions, 
such  as  Granges,  the  Dairymen, 
the  Labor  Associations,  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  nationalis- 
tic groups,  etc.  The  effort  will  be 
made  to  interpolate  in  their  programs 
at  least  one  thirty-minute  address  on 
some  appropriate  patriotic  theme,  the 
speakers  to  be  supplied  by  the  State 
Committee.  If  the  occasion  warrants 
it,  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  to  the 
National  Security  League  for  some 
speaker  of  nat  onal  reputation.  This 
organization  has  now  for  this  purpose 
over  a thousand  volunteers  on  its 
roster. 

As  will  appear  from  the  above,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  state  organization  is 
to  arouse  the  people  of  all  the  coun- 
ties bv  means  of  the  spoken  word  to 
a realization  of  the  real  causes  and 
aims  of  the  war.  The  seriousness  of 
the  task  may  be  understood  when  one 
considers  that  approximately  fifty 
millions  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, according  to  one  of  the  speakers 
at  Chautauqua,  are  either  antagonis- 
tic or  indifferent  or  only  formally  pa- 
triotic with  regard  to  the  war.  If  this 
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is  the  case,  the  nation-wide  “ mental- 
preparedness  ” — so  essential  for  an 
effective  and  successful  prosecution 
of  a long  war — is  a task  of  almost 
unlimited  proportions,  and  one  that 
will  challenge  all  the  intelligence  and 
all  the  perseverance  of  that  part  of 
our  citizenship  that  is  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the,  menace  of  German  im- 
perialism. 

The  organizers  of  the  movement 
for  patriotism  through  education 
have  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  and  that  it  is  a task  for  the  intel- 
ligent and  well-educated  members  of 
our  body  politic.  As  one  goes  through 
the  various  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,*  he  is  struck 
with  the  absence  of  material  of  a flag- 
waving  variety.  Probably  there  is  a 
greater  appeal  to  the  intellectual 
rather  than  the  emotional  in  this  war 
than  in  any  war  in  which  this  or 
other  countries  have  been  engaged. 
President  Wilson’s  addresses  are 
marked  by  their  high  intellectual 
quality  and  by  the  absence  of  emo- 
tional appeal. 

The  nature  of  the  war  makes  this 
almost  necessarily  so.  Our  nation  is 
not  in  imminent  and  patently  evident 
danger.  For  this  reason  provincial- 
minded  people — and  there  are  hosts 
of  them — do  not  understand  why  we 
should  bestir  ourselves  so  mightily. 
Those  people  whose  political  philos- 
ophy up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
of  a national  or  state  or  county  or 
ward  type  are  suddenly  called  upon 
to  think  internationally,  not  alone 
about  facts  of  international  char- 
acter, but  also  about  the  theory  of 
state.  This  is  to  be  understood  and 
interpreted  in  international  terms. 

* Cf.  Patriotism  through  Education 
Series.  Address  31  Pine  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


The  London  Daily  News  is  report- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
December  address  to  have  compared 
the  European  spokesmen  of  the  Al- 
lied countries  with  President  Wilson 
in  the  following  manner : “ Plis  is  the 
voice  of  a statesman  whose  vis:on 
comprehends  the  world,  while  theirs 
comprehends  only  half  the  world.” 

Thus  we  are  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent “ to  fight  for  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  and  the  nat- 
ural born  privilege  of  men  everywhere 
to  choose  their  own  ways  of  life  and 
obedience.  . . . The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy  and  its 
peace  must  be  planned  upon  the 
trusted  foundation  of  political  !i’  - 
erty.” 

Such  “ international  altruism  ” stirs 
something  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  whose  political  outlook  is  not 
limited  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific oceans,  by  Mexico  and  Canada, 
but  what  about  the  untrained  cobbler 
and  carpenter  whose  oldest  son  has 
already  been  mustered  in  and  who  has 
three  more  that  are  subject  to  draft? 
The  slogans  “ Making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,”  “War  against  war,” 
“ Fighting  the  German  government, 
not  the  German  people,”  have  got  to 
be  translated  into  polyglot  tongues, 
provincial  vocabularies,  and  provincial 
psychology.  They  may  have  a good 
sound  to  the  intellect,  but  with  many 
people  the  way  from  the  intellect  to 
the  will  is  a long  one  and  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  to  travel.  It  is  none  the 
shorter  and  less  rough  when  the  de- 
cision involves  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
only  son  or  the  last  dollar  in  the  sav- 
ings account. 

But  this  is  just  the  ta«k  that  the 
organizations  for  patriotism  through 
education  are  setting  for  themselves. 
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Our  people  who  have  naturally  had 
so  little  interest  in  history  and  in  in- 
ternational politics,  are  to  be  moved 
to  think,  to  feel  and  to  sacrifice  the 
best  they  have  in  view  of  international 
considerations,  that  are  based  on  ten- 
dencies and  conflicts  of  a half  dozen 
great  countries  covering  a long  period 
of  time. 

For  this  reason  the  call  goes  out 
especially  to  men  and  women  of  col- 
lege education,  who  are  themselves 
somewhat  at  home  in  the  world  at 
large  and  not  alone  in  their  own 
country,  wdio  can  visualize  distant 
dangers  as  present  ones  and  who  be- 
lieve that  new  international  ideals  are 
capable  of  realization. 

The  writer  hopes  that  Oberlin  grad- 
uates will  not  be  slow  to  respond  to 
this  call.  The  “bit”  of  the  educated 


man  or  woman  is  to  educate,  if  he 
cannot  make  his  weight  count  more 
directly  elsewhere.  In  one  way  or 
another  we  must  all  take  our  places 
in  the  trenches  of  the  second  fighting 
line,  provided  w'e  cannot  be  in  the 
first.  To  aid  in  the  task  of  “mental 
preparedness”  can  well  require  devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice,  endurance  and  hard 
work  of  a high  order.  Wherever  the 
college  graduate  is,  “ noblesse  oblige,” 
— his  distinction  demands  that  he  de- 
velop his  own  philosophy  of  the  war, 
that  he  make  of  himself  a “ walking 
university,”  and  find  himself  at  ease 
in  the  homes  and  meeting-houses  of 
his  community,  his  district,  and  pos- 
sibly his  state. 

W.  E.  Mosher. 

Oberlin,  December  17,  1917. 


The  Revolution  in  Petrograd 

(As  seen  by  Edward  T.  Heald,  ’07) 


It  was  my  fortune  to  be  the  only 
Oberlin  man  in  Petrograd  during  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Revolution  of 
March.  1917.  There  were  eight  of 
us  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  living  in 
daily  touch  with  each  other  in  Petro 
grad  during  that  week,  and  between 
us  we  witnessed  most  of  the  great 
drama.  In  the  time  at  my  disposal 
I can  give  only  one  or  two  of  the  im- 
pressions. 

Monday  was  the  great  day  that 
suddenly  put  a new  complexion  on 
affairs  and  really  sounded  the  knell 
of  the  old  regime,  though  we  were 
slow  to  realize  what  was  taking  place. 
It  was  quieter  on  the  Nevsky  that 
day  than  the  day  before.  I walked 
up  to  the  Sadovaya  and  the  Nevsky 
at  noon  and  saw  nothing  unusual, 


though  the  banks  and  most  business 
places  were  closed.  The  center  of 
the  action  was  in  a part  of  the  city 
two  or  three  miles  from  our  office 
and  rooms — in  the  region  where  the 
American  Embassy,  the  Mayak,  the 
Liteiny  Prospect,  and  the  Finland 
Railroad  station  are.  Mr.  Harte  s 
secretary,  Davis,  was  stopped  on  his 
way  to  the  American  Embassy  in  the 
morning,  but  allowed  to  go  on  when 
he  explained  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  He  was  stopped  by 
strikers.  The  sound  of  firing  became 
stronger  and  stronger  during  the 
day.  But  neither  I nor  a fellow  sec- 
retary understood  what  had  taken 
place  when  we  started  over  to  the 
Narodni  Dom  that  evening  to  hear 
the  great  Russian  singer,  Shalyapin, 
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in  “A  Life  for  the  Czar.”  There  was 
an  air  everywhere  of  excitement,  and 
uncertainty,  and  clanger,  and  volleys 
and  shots  startled  at  every  crossing 
and  corner.  As  we  crossed  the  Neva 
on  the  Dvorasavaya  bridge,  near  the 
Winter  Palace,  we  saw  flames  from 
the  Law  Court  buildings  on  the  Li- 
teiny  Prospect.  Machine  guns  were 
going,  keeping  up  an  almost  incessant 
fire  in  a dozen  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  especially  loud  in  the  direction  of 
the  Narodni  Dom.  We  asked  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  a squad  of  soldiers 
at  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  if  it 
was  safe  to  proceed  to  the  Narodni 
Dom.  He  asked  whether  we  had  o.ir 
passports.  When  we  replied  that  we 
did,  he  said,  “Alright.”  As  we  neared 
the  bridge  over  the  Little  Neva,  an- 
other squad  of  soldiers  stood  facing 
us.  When  we  w'ere  about  fifty  paces 
off,  the  crowd  of  women  and  work- 
ing people  in  front  of  us  broke  and 
scattered  in  every  direction  and  we 
saw  the  guns  raised  in  our  direction. 
My  companion  and  I reversed  our 
direction,  and  didn’t  feel  comfortable 
until  we  had  placed  a building  be- 
tween us  and  the  squad.  We  decided 
to  postpone  Shalyapin.  We  did  not 
think  of  it  until  afterwards,  but  dur- 
ing this  walk  we  saw  no  policeman. 
The  real  surprise  awaited  us,  how- 
ever, in  Mr.  Harte’s  room  when  we 
got  back  there.  He  had  planned  to 
take  the  morning  train  from  Finland 
station,  bound  for  Copenhagen,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Russian  cus- 
tom, had  gone  over  at  six  o'clock  the 
preceding  evening  with  his  baggage 
to  arrange  for  same.  Llis  companion 
on  this  trip  was  George  M.  Day,  an- 
other secretary,  who  spoke  Russian 
fluently.  As  their  Lamovois  passed 
the  square  in  front  of  the  Winter 


Palace  they  heard  firing  close  at 
hand.  Farther  on,  in  the  Million- 
aya  Ulitza,  they  were  fired  upon  and 
ducked  their  heads  with  a prayer  for 
safety.  They  arrived  at  the  Liteiny 
bridge  safely,  only  to  be  held  up 
there  by  a group  of  strikers  and  sol- 
diers. A student  was  at  the  head  of 
the  group  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  thought  Mr.  ITarte  and 
Day  were  trying  to  take  ammunition 
over  to  the  other  side.  They  had  to 
open  up  their  trunks  for  examina- 
tion. The  leaders  of  the  crowd  were 
quickly  satisfied  and  gave  Mr.  ITarte 
and  Day  an  escort  of  three  soldiers 
to  take  them  to  the  station.  As  soon 
as  they  got  their  trunks  off  the  Lam- 
ovois at  the  station  the  driver  van- 
ished. Then  they  could  find  no  one 
to  take  charge  of  the  trunks.  The 
officers  at  the  station  said  that  the 
strikers  had  taken  away  their  arms, 
and  that  no  one  was  in  authority ; 
that  the  train  would  not  run  in  the 
morning,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
there  to  look  after  their  trunks.  They 
finally  succeeded  in  finding  a mart 
who  locked  tlleir  trunks  in  a closet.. 
They  could  find  no  driver  to  take 
them  back  to  the  hotel,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly had  to  walk  back  the  four 
miles  and  a half.  Street  car  traffic 
had  been  stopped  for  over  five  days. 
All  that  part  of  the  city  was  already 
evidently  in  the  hands  of  the  strikers, 
who  had  been  joined  by  the  soldiers. 
Much  of  the  leadership  of  the  strike 
was  apparently  in  the  hands  of  the 
students. 

The  next  big  surprise  we  received 
was  at  ten  o’clock  when  my  room- 
mate, Day,  and  I,  returned  to  our 
rooms.  A sailor  was  there,  who  was 
a friend  of  out,  landlady.  He  gave 
us  the  astounding  news  that  the  Old 
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Government  was  overthrown,  that  a 
new  government  had  been  estab- 
lished, with  a committee  of  twelve  at 
its  head,  responsible  to  the  Duma, 
and  that  the  entire  city  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  revolutionists  except 
some  of  the  police  districts,  which 
were  being  besieged  by  the  revolu- 
tionists at  that  time.  Most  of  the 
soldiers  had  already  joined  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rest  were  rapidly  follow- 
ing suit.  Then  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  us  what  an  immense  event  was 
taking  place.  The  strike  and  the 
bread  mobs  were  only  preliminary  to 
a great  national  revolution.  Crowds 
of  soldiers  and  workers  were  holding 
jubilee  meetings  all  over  the  city,  as 
comrades  in  a common  cause,  adopt- 
ing together  the  red  flag  of  revolution. 
Officers  who  stood  by  their  oath  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Old  Regime  were  being 
arrested.  One  of  the  very  .first  ef- 
forts of  the  revolutionists  was  to 
clean  out  the  police  departments,  and 
the  lives  of  the  police  were  consid- 
ered unsafe  if  they  appeared  on  the 
street.  If  there  \yas  any  wrath  in  the 
whole  movement  it  was  chiefly  di- 
rected towards  this  institution,  the 
buildings  of  which  were  gutted  by 
fire,  and  the  records  dumped  into  the 
street  and  burned. 

The  next  piece  of  news  came  when 
another  fellow  secretary,  who  lodged 
at  the  same  rooms,  arrived  home  at 
midnight.  He  and  another  secretary 
had  met  an  officer  in  the  same  block 
where  our  apartments  are.  Across 
the  street  is  the  building  of  the  War 
Ministry.  This  officer  asked  our 
friends  if  they  were  English.  They 
replied  they  were  Americans.  The 
officer  replied,  “ Good ! I also  for- 
eigner; I Finnlandsky.  Tomorrow 
that  building  is  ours,”  pointing  to  the 


War  Ministry.  He  spoke  in  Russian 
and  our  friends  knew  just  enough 
Russian  to  guess  that  he  said  they 
were  going  to  blow  up  the  build- 
ing. We  accordingly  wondered  when 
we  went  to  bed  that  night  whether 
we  should  be  awakened  by  explosions 
in  the  morning.  The  Finn  was  as 
happy  as  a boy.  Immediately  after 
talking  with  our  fellow  secretaries, 
he  went  over  to  the  War  Ministry 
building  and  passed  into  the  court 
between  lines  of  soldiers. 

A half  hour  later  our  big  Dane  sec- 
retary came  home.  He  had  just 
shaken  hands  with  a couple  of  men 
who  had  been  released  from  the  fa- 
mous Peter  and  Paul  fortress,  the 
last  stronghold  of  imprisonment  of 
political  offenders.  They  were  Finns, 
and  had  a thousand  roubles  each  to 
get  home.  The  fortress  had  been 
taken  by  the  soldiers  that  evening, 
and  all  the  prisoners  who  were  there 
for  political  and  religious  reasons 
were  released,  including  nineteen  sol- 
diers who  had  been  imprisoned  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days. 

Tuesday  dawned  a beautiful,  clear 
day.  We  were  greeted  by  volleys 
and  artillery  fire  at  an  early  hour, 
which  increased  in  intensity.  People 
hugged  the  courtways  in  the  street 
below  us,  and  if  they  crossed  the 
street  they  did  so  with  a dash.  If 
they  began  to  take  to  the  sidewalk 
a sudden  volley  would  send  them 
scattering  for  shelter.  Our  apart- 
ment soldat  told  us  that  the  Dvornik 
gave  orders  to  stay  indoors  that  day. 
At  nine  o’clock,  however,  I went  as 
usual  to  the  office.  An  imposing 
sight  met  me  as  I rounded  the  corner 
from  our  street  on  to  Gogol  Street. 
Directly  a block  ahead,  the  square 
opposite  the  Astoria  Plotel  was  full 
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of  soldiers.  Down  to  famous  Mor- 
skaya  Street  came  column  after  col- 
umn of  soldiers  in  martial  order, 
greeted  with  the  rousing  shouts  of 
the  people  assembled  in  the  square 
in  front  of  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral.  The 
sun  shining  on  the  masses  of  soldiers 
made  a brilliant  spectacle.  The  col- 
umns of  soldiers  stopped  short  when 
they  came  even  with  the  statue  of 
Nicholas,  where  they  faced  the  As- 
toria Hotel.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
tremendous  volley,  the  sidewalks  and 
square  were  emptied  of  people  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I felt  as  if 
under  fire  while  crossing  Gogol 
Street  to  the  Grand  Hotel  to  see  Mr. 
Harte.  A few  minutes  later,  from  the 
office  windows  on  the  top  floor  of  19 
Gogol,  we  watched  a small  sized  but 
brisk  battle  take  place.  We  could 
see  the  marines  lying  down  on  Gogol 
Street  in  front  of  St.  Isaac’s,  shooting 
at  the  Hotel  Astoria.  One  man  was 
wounded  and  crawling  off.  The  Red 
Cross  automobiles  came  and  went 
rapidly.  We  soon  learned  that  they 
were  storming  the  Astoria  Hotel, 
which  was  an  officers’  hotel.  Soon 
detachments  of  soldiers  came  by  with 
officers  under  arrest.  There  were 
rumors  that  some  officers  were  killed, 
some  committed  suicide,  some  offered 
themselves  up,  others  cried,  “ We’re 
with  the  people  ” and  were  allowed 
to  keep  their  swords  and  arms.  Oth- 
ers demanded  to  be  led  to  the  Duma, 


where  they  swore  allegiance  to  the 
new  government.  This  was  the  day 
of  the  common  soldier.  They  told 
their  officers  to  go  home  and  that  they 
would  notify  them  when  the  excite- 
ment was  over. 

Most  of  the  fighting  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  over  by  Tuesday  night. 

Probably  the  predominant  impres- 
sion that  an  American  received  from 
the  events  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
self-restraint  and  order  of  the  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  of  the  workingmen. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  number  of  men  and  soldiers 
engaged,  the  amount  of  bloodshed 
was  small.  I personally  did  not  see 
a dead  person  during  the  whole  Rev- 
olution, and  only  one  whom  I was 
sure  was  wounded,  though  many  oth- 
ers appeared  on  the  streets  with  ban- 
dages. Outside  of  the  destruction  of 
property  in  the  police  districts,  the 
officers’  quarters,  and  the  homes  of 
a few  of  the  suspected  aristocracy, 
there  was  no  looting  to  mention.  And 
this  order  was  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  police  system  had 
vanished,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  indiscriminate  dis- 
tributing of  firearms  to  workingmen 
and  boys  along  the  streets.  This  was 
one  time  when  prohibition  was  a 
blessing  to  Russia.  If  vodka  could 
have  been  found  in  quantity,  the  Rev- 
olution could  easily  have  had  an  end- 
ing of  terrible  violence. 


Musical  Notes 

The  Messiah 

The  Messiah  was  presented  on  chestra  of  forty  pieces,  Dr.  Andrews 
Thursday  evening,  December  13,  in  conducting.  The  following  soloists 
the  Chapel,  by  the  Musical  Union,  assisted:  Miss  Laura  Van  Kuren, 
accompanied  by  the  Conservatory  Or-  soprano;  Madame  Van  der  Veer. 
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contralto;  Mr.  Allen  McQuhae,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Schofield,  bass.  Mr. 
Bruce  H.  Davis  was  at  the  organ. 

Upon  those  of  us  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  traditional  annual 
performance  of  the  Messiah  it  exer- 
cises a peculiar  influence,  making  it 
difficult  to  judge  it  objectively  on  its 
merits.  It  is  so  much  a part  of  our 
individual  existence,  it  belongs  to  us 
so  intimately,  that  to  subject  it  to 
scrutiny,  to  ask  is  this  really  great 
music,  is  it  this  or  that,  is  like  speak- 
ing of  some  friend  whom  we  have 
loved  for  years,  and  asking  is  he 
really  what  we  have  thought  him  all 
this  time,  is  he  truly  deserving  of  the 
devotion  that  we  have  lavished  upon 
him.  The  probabilities  are  that  after 
various  and  sundry  heartsearchings 
we  shall  discover  that  our  friend  is 
distinctly  human : that  together  with 
his  undeniably  strong  parts  he  has 
his  shortcomings  as  well,  but  that  our 
affection  for  him  has  been  abund- 
antly justified,  and  that  perchance 
some  of  his  human  frailties  have  had 
their  share  in  endearing  him  to  us ! 

Is  it  not  so  with  the  Messiah  ? In 
its  theme  it  is  loftier  than  any  other 
composition  of  mortal  man.  If  then 
at  times  it  falls  below  the  high  level 
of  its  subject  matter,  must  we  not 
fairly  concede  this  as  a corollary  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  indeed  the  work  of 
mortal  man? 

Do  we  think  the  “Rejoice  greatly” 
a bit  trivial?  Perhaps;  but  is  it  not 
delightfully  exuberant  in  its  mood, 
and  do  we  not  enjoy  its  arabesques 
and  embroidery,  though  of  course 
not  at  all  in  the  way  in  which,  we  en- 
joy the  noble  fervor  of  “ I know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,”  or  the  exquis- 
its  tenderness  of  “ Come  unto  Him  ” ? 
Would  the  soprano  role  in  this  great 


human  oratorio  be  quite  complete 
without  , the  “frailty”  of  this  aria  in 
the  old  Italian  opera  style?  And  also 
here,  frail  or  even  frivolous  if  you 
insist,  we  find  moments  of  passing 
tenderness.  Who  is  not  deeply  moved 
by  “ He  is  the  righteous  Savior.  He 
shall  give  peace  unto  the  heathen  ” ? 

We  may  call  “Why  do  the  nations 
rage  ” uncouth  and  boisterous ; but  is 
it  not  a picture  painted  with  broad 
brush  and  vivid  colors,  and  may  it 
not  also  have  its.  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things? 

However,  when  we  set  over  against 
these  the  many  passages  where  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  soul  find  sin- 
cerest  utterance,  we  cannot  fail  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  the  Mes- 
siah stands  absolutely  alone  among  all 
choral  works  in  its  tremendous  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  evidence  of  this  one  need  only 
mention  “ Thy  rebuke  hath  broken 
His  heart,”  “He  was  despised,  He 
shall  feed  His  flock,”  “ I know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.”  And  among 
the  choruses,  “ Worthy  is  the  Lamb,” 
with  its  monumental  Amen,  the  inex- 
pressibly pathetic  “ Surely  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows ” and  the  buoyant  ecstasy  of  the 
great  Hallelujah — where  can  one  find 
their  equal  for  purely  elemental  maj- 
esty and  power ! 

To  say  that  the  chorus  was  able 
to  rise  to  these  heights  with  convinc- 
ing effect  is  high  praise,  but  entirely 
deserved.  The  chorus  this  year  is 
large,  well  balanced,  and  swings  with 
superb  spirit  and  dignity.  The  final 
Amens  fairly  took  one  off  his  feet 
with  their  immensity  and  power — 
and  yet  it  was  no  mere  noise,  but  a 
finely  developed  and  sonorous  cli- 
max. 
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The  soloists  proved  themselves  un- 
equal in  interest.  One  wonders  if  the 
time  will  ever  come  when  we  shall 
have  a really  satisfactory  quartette  of 
soloists  in  a performance  of  the  Mes- 
siah. It  can  be  clone;  such  singers 
are  not  numerous,  yet  they  are  to  be 
had,  but  of  course  the  financial  out- 
lay would  be  great  and  probably  for 
the  present  prohibitive.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  somewhere  in  the  fu- 
ture there  is  preparing  for  us  a per- 
formance of  the  Messiah  in  which  all 
parts  shall  be  presented  with  equal 
worthiness.  Then  indeed  may  we 
all  be  there  to  hear ! 

Of  the  present  group  of  soloists 
Miss  Van  Kuren,  soprano,  seemed 
quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  difficult  soprano  part,  and  did  not 
make  a happy  impression.  Mme.  Van 
der  Veer,  on  the  other  hand,  did  some 
splendid  work.  Her  rich  and  well 
schooled  voice  was  heard  t to  fine  ef- 
fect in  “ He  was  despised  ” and  “ He 
shall  feed  His  flock.”  The  latter  was 
a perfect  example  of  the  art  that  con- 
ceals art.  The  effect  was  simple,  de- 
votional and  entirely  beautiful. 


College 

David  R.  Moore  addressed  the  To- 
ledo Commercial  Club  November  22, 
1917,  on  “ Foreign  Influence  in  South 
America.”  November  23  he  spoke  in 
Berlin  Heights  on  the  subject,  “Why 
the  World  War  Began.” 

Eugene  W.  Lyman  lectured  at  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary  on  “Exper- 
ience of  God  in  Modern  Life.” 
President  IT.  C.  King  spoke  at 
three  different  meetings  in  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  December  23,  1917. 
In  the  morning  to  the  soldiers  at 
Camp  Custer,  in  the  afternoon  at  a 


Mr.  McQuhae  has  a powerful  voice 
of  brilliant  quality,  which  he  knows 
how  to  use  to  advantage,  though  at 
times  he  is  inclined  to  overemphasis. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Allen  Hinck- 
ley— detained  by  illness — we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Edgar  Scho- 
field, bass  soloist  at  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew’s Church,  New  York.  He  proved 
to  have  a voice  of  rich  and  mellow 
quality,  flexible  and  of  good  range, 
but  his  work  was  marred  by  a seem- 
ing lack  of  security  in  his  part. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  de- 
serves high  credit  for  its  perform- 
ance, though  at  times  there  was  a lack 
of  precision  inevitable  with  a group 
composed  so  largely  of  young  play- 
ers. 

Of  Dr.  Andrews’  conducting  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  in  this  presence. 
The  warmth,  vitality  and  insight  of 
his  work  is  as  well  known  to  you  as 
to  me. 

At  the  organ  Mr.  Davis  gave  his 
usual  discriminating  and  efficient 
support. 

W.  T.  Upton. 


Personals 

meeting  arranged  by  the  Presbyterian 
War  Service  commission,  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  brigade 
buildings. 

Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  de- 
livered the  main  address  at  the 
Fairchild  Centenary  held  in  Finney 
Chapel  November  35,  1917.  Pro- 
fessor Lyman  B.  Hall  supplemented 
the  address  with  reminiscences  of 
President  Fairchild. 

Roy  C.  Nuse,  instructor  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  in  Oberlin  College 
from  1912  to  1914,  has  since  been 
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studying'  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia, 
and  is  now  head  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  Beechwood  School  for  Young 
Women  at  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  awarded  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lar Cresson  Traveling  Scholarship  in 
Painting  by  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  at  the  awards  made 
in  May,  1917.  The  Academy  circu- 
lar for  1917  contains  a reproduction 
of  one  of  Mr.  Nuse’s  paintings. 

Miss  Charlotte  Julia  Ruegger,  in- 
structor in  violin  1913-1915,  is  Head 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Frank  Foster,  who  was  Pro- 


fessor of  Church  History  and  Posi- 
tive Institutions  in  the  Seminary  from 
1884-1892,  and  later  held  a professor- 
ship in  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Michigan  Con- 
gregational Conference  to  have 
charge  of  a three  years’  course  of 
study  for  licentiates  who  have  not 
had  a regular  theological  training. 
The  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
residents  of  Michigan,  but  is  open  to 
persons  from  other  states.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter has  returned  to  Oberlin  and 
bought  a home  on  Forest  Street, 
that  he  may  do  private  study.  In  the 
absence  of  Professor  Hutchins  he  has 
charge  of  the  courses  in  Homiletics. 
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Oberlin  in  the  World-War 

Headquarters  for  American  Students  in  France 


The  American  University  Union  in 
Europe  is  the  result  of  a movement  in- 
augurated by  several  American  univer- 
sities to  establish  a social  and  recrea- 
tional center  in  Paris  for  their  students, 
prospective  students  and  friends  in  mili- 
tary or  other  service  in  the  cause  of 
our  Allies  in  Europe. 

The  movement  from  the  first  has  been 
so  successful  and  has  met  with  such  a 
hearty  response  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  modify  the  rules  of  the  constitution 
in  order  to  include  any  American  uni- 
versity or  college  that  wishes  to  join. 

A meeting  of  representatives  of  differ- 
ent institutions  was  called  by  Mr.  An- 
son Phelps  Stokes,  secretary  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, with  whom  the  plan  of  the 
Union  originated. 

A constitution  was  framed  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 

Chairman  of  Trustees,  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Vice- 
Chairman,  H.  B.  Hutchins,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan;  Secretary,  Roger  Pierce, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Treasurer, 
Henry  B.  Thompson,  320  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Director,  George  H.  Nettle- 
ton,  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Paris;  Assist- 
ant Director,  Van  Rensselaer  Lansing, 
Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Paris;  Board  of 
Trustees — John  H.  Finley,  President  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Edward  H.  Graham, 
President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  John  Sherman  Hoyt,  Columbia 
University;  H.  B.  Hutchins,  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan;  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  Amherst  College;  Roger  Pierce, 
Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Corporation; 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Secretary  of  Yale 
University;  Henry  B.  Thompson,  Trus- 
tee of  Princeton  University. 

The  objects  of  the  Union,  as  stated  in 
the  constitution,  are  the  following: 

The  general  object  of  the  Union  shall 
be  to  meet  the  needs  of  American  uni- 
versity and  college  men  who  are  in  Eu- 
rope for  military  or  other  service  in  the 


cause  of  the  Allies.  Among  its  specific 
objects  shall  be  the  following: 

1.  To  provide  at  moderate  cost  a 
home  with  the  privileges  of  a simple 
club  for  American  college  men  and  their 
friends  passing  through  Paris  or  on  fur- 
lough; the  privileges  to  include  infor- 
mation bureau,  writing  and  newspaper 
room,  library,  dining  room,  bedrooms, 
baths,  social  features,  opportunities  for 
physical  recreation,  entertainment,  med- 
ical advice,  etc. 

2.  To  provide  headquarters  for  the 
various  bureaus  already  established  or 
to  be  established  in  France  by  represen- 
tative American  universities,  colleges 
and  technical  schools. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  these  bureaus 
when  established,  and  in  their  absence 
to  aid  institutions,  parents,  or  friends, 
in  securing  information  about  college 
men  in  all  forms  of  war  service,  report- 
ing on  casualties,  visiting  the  sick  and 
wounded,  giving  advice,  serving  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  them,  etc. 

The  Royal  Palace  Hotel  was  at  once 
secured  and  fitted  up  for  club  and  hotel 
purposes.  It  was  formally  opened  Octo- 
ber 20,  1917,  and  so  quick  has  been  the 
response  of  university  and  college  men 
in  military  service  in  France  that  al- 
ready men  from  eighty-five  institutions 
have  registered,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  secure  accommodations  in 
an  adjacent  hotel. 

Up  to  the  present,  about  one  hundred 
universities  and  colleges  have  joined 
the  Union.  Among  them  will  be  found 
the  name  of  Oberlin  College. 

In  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Alder- 
fer  as  a staff  secretary  in  the  Union,  the 
men  of  Oberlin  College  in  military  ser- 
vice in  France  and  their  parents  and 
friends  may  feel  assured  that  everything 
will  be  done  for  their  interests  and  wel- 
fare. Parents  and  friends  having  diffi- 
culties in  communicating  with  our  men 
in  France  may  write  or  cable  Mr.  Alder- 
fer  and  feel  confident  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  locate  them,  to  render  any 
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assistance  possible,  and  to  report  the  re-  1 will  be  American  University  Union, 
suit.  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Place  du  Theatre 

Mr.  Alderfer’s  address  after  January  Francais,  Paris,  France. 

Life  in  the  Allentown  Camp 

(Extracts  from  a Letter  by  Leo  I.  Forman,  ’17.) 


“ Before  one  can  understand  how  we 
spend  our  hours  here,  one  must  know 
where  our  camp  is  sitauted.  So  many 
people  have  the'  mistaken  idea  that  like 
the  typical  draft  camp,  the  Allentown 
camp  is  built  some  three  or  four  miles 
away  from  civilization.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  camp  is  on  the  widely- 
known  Allentown  Fairground,  located  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  and 
only  a twenty-minute  walk  (or  five-min- 
ute ride)  from  the  city  square.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  interesting 
old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  town,  on  the  hill- 
sides of  the  beautiful  Lehigh  Valley,  has 
a population  of  some  80,000.  This  means 
that  all  the  advantages  of  a city,  such 
as  churches,  libraries  and  theaters,  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  soldiers. 

“ Since  the  middle  of  November  the 
camp  has  been  operating  on  a winter 
schedule.  Prior  to  this  date,  our  chief 
occupation  was  hiking  everlastingly.  To 
harden  us,  we  were  taken  on  five  to  fif- 
teen-day hikes  over  these  wonderful 
Pennsylvania  hills,  all  of  which  the  boys 
accustomed  to  flat  country  swear  go  up- 
hill. 

“ The  Ambulanciers,  or  ‘Usaacs’  (U.  S. 
Army  Ambulance  Corps)  have  really 
only  five  days  a week  of  regular  duty. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the  soldiers’ 
own.  Inspection  is  held  every  Saturday 
morning,  but  is  usually  over  by  9:30. 
The  soldier  is  then  free  until  taps  at 
11:15  p.  m.  On  Sunday,  roll  call  comes 
at  6:30,  after  which  the  soldier  is  off 
until  taps.  One-fourth  of  the  men  are 
allowed  ‘week-end’  passes  each  week, 
which  entitles  them  to  leave  the  camp 
after  Saturday  inspection  until  6 a.  m. 
Monday.  Boys  given  such  leave  usually 
visit  New  York,  ninety-three  miles  away, 
or  Philadelphia,  half  as  far  off,  to  see  the 
sights,  go  to  the  shows,  or  visit  relatives. 
Such  places  as  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Valley  Forge,  and  Bethlehem,  draw  many 
visitors. 


"At  present,  until  the  weather  gets 
bad,  every  Wednesday  is  ‘hike’  day.  Each 
battalion,  composed  of  five  sections  and 
commanded  by  a captain,  leaves  after 
morning  mess,  with  rations  for  one 
meal,  which  each  man  cooks  for  himself, 
and  is  gone  until  retreat.  These  hikes 
can  be  strenuous  institutions,  for  we 
march  in  heavy  marching  order,  which 
means  full  equipment:  ration-bag  knap- 
sack, first  aid  belt  and  pouch,  canteen, 
mess  kit,  slicker  and  a roll.  The  last 
named  article  sounds  innocent  enough, 
but  as  the  plain  warrior  would  express 
it,  it’s  a heller,  for  it  contains  two  heavy 
army  blankets,  tent  pole  and  pins,  extra 
pair  of  socks,  and  rope. 

“ The  regular  day  has  the  following 
schedule: 

“6:00  a.  m. — First  call.  This  is  the 
time  that  we,  all  want  to  murder  the 
bugler. 

“ 6:10 — Reveille. 

" 6:15 — Assembly,  which  is  followed  by 
twenty  minutes  of  setting-up  exercises. 
Then  we  clean  up  and  fall  in  for 

" 7 : 00 — Morning  mess.  After  receiving 
our  morning  mail  and  devouring  it,  we 
fall  in  for 

“8:30-11:30 — Drill.  The  first  two  hours 
are  spent  in  foot  and  litter  or  stretcher 
drill;  then  there  is  a lecture  on  sanita- 
tion or  first-aid  work,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  first-aid  work,  such  as 
bandaging. 

“ 12:00  m. — Noon  mess.  We  are  always 
ready  for  it. 

“1:30  p.  m. — French  lesson  for  an  hour. 
We  are  taught  in  the  good  old  conversa- 
tional way.  Just  as  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  is  taught  our  language,  so 
we  are  taught  French.  Our  instructor, 
ever  critical  of  pronunciation,  stands  be- 
fore us  and  shouts  at  us  and  we  all  hol- 
ler right  back  at  him.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  one  can  learn  in  this  way. 
So  far  we  have  learned  the  parts  of  the 
body,  a soldier’s  equipment,  some  expres- 
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•sion  of  time  and  some  timely  expressions. 

“ 2:30-4:45 — Off  duty.  A good  time  to 
wash  clothes,  mend  clothes,  go  shopping, 
or  write  letters. 

“ 4:45 — Report  for  roll  call,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  observing  retreat,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  solemn  of  military  cere- 
monies, at  which  time  the  flag  is  care- 
fully lowered,  while  the  band  plays  ‘The 
Star  Spangled  Banner’  and  the  camp 
stands  at  attention. 

“5:15 — Evening  mess.  After  which  the 
soldier  is  free  until  taps  at  11:15.  Lights 
in  the  camp  go  out  at  9:30 — tattoo — and 
he  who  lingers  out  any  later  than  that 
must  undress  in  the  dark. 

“Then  there  come  days  when  the  whole 
schedule  is  ignored  and  the  section  is 
called  upon  for  detail  work,  such  as 
guard  duty,  fatigue  duty  (which  is  just 
the  opposite  of  resting)  or  work  in  the 
various  departments,  as  quartermasters’ 
or  commissary.” 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  few  Fords  at  the  camp,  and  that  they 
have  but  little  work  driving  the  car  and 
learning  its  mechanism;  more  is  to  be 
done  in  that  line  abroad  after  they  get 
into  active  service. 

As  for  their  leisure  time,  the  Allen- 
town men  have  a variety  of  things  to 
do.  Muhlenburg  College  is  but  fifteen 
minutes  walk  from  the  barracks  and 
about  half  of  the  Oberlin  men  are  at- 
tending night  classes  there.  Substantial 
books  are  drawn  from  the  city  library 
by  the  “Usaacs.”  The  better  plays  are 
produced  in  the  Allentown  theaters,  and 
the  leading  soloists  and  speakers  appear 
before  the  soldier  boys. 

“And  there  is  the  work  of  the  Y.  M. 


C.  A.,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  boys, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  war- 
works.  The  new  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
its  beautiful  pool  and  gymnasium,  is  a 
favorite  rendezvous  of  the  boys.  Every 
Oberlinite  has  taken  out  a membership 
(for  one  dollar  a month)  entitling  him 
to  all  the  privileges.  And  then  there  is 
the  Army  Y hut  in  the  center  of  the 
camp.  Here  every  evening  ‘ The  Red  Tri- 
angle’ entertainments — everything  from 
movies  to  boxing  and  grand  opera — are 
given.  In  addition,  the  all-important 
reading  and  writing  facilities  are  fur- 
nished for  the  soldier.  However,  the 
Oberlin  Ambulanciers  are  fortunate  in 
having  their  own  'club  rooms’,  in  the 
basement  of  the  home  of  their  ‘big 
brother,’  Mr.  A.  K.  Jacks,  two  blocks 
from  the  camp.  Here  the  Oberlin  lads 
can  always  be  found  when  off  duty,  in 
numbers  varying  from  two  to  forty-three. 

" The  attitude  of  the  men  has  been 
gradually  changing.  Though  eager  for 
active  service,  like  good  soldiers  they 
have  ceased  to  wonder  and  to  worry.  In 
addition  the  men  are  learning  to  subor- 
dinate themselves,  probably  the  hardest 
lesson  of  all  for  the  college  man  to  learn. 
Believe  me,  it  comes  hard  for  one  to  sur- 
render his  individuality  or  cease  to  be- 
grudge the  early  rising  and  continuous 
drills.  The  camp  is  not  a hotbed  of  war 
talk.  The  soldiers  spend  but  little  of 
their  time  discussing  war  topics.  They 
forget  it;  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  we  don’t  keep  up 
on  war,  because  we  do.  Much  of  our 
reading,  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books,  is  on  the  subject — but  we  say  lit- 
tle about  it.” 


A Communication 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1917. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine: 

An  unintentionally  misleading  item  in 
a re.cent  number  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine seems  to  me  to  need  some  explana- 
tion. The  item  stated  that  Miss  Emelyn 
Peck  was  the  first  social  worker  to  be 
called  to  France.  It  will  not  in  the  least 
lessen  Miss  Peck’s  heroism,  her  devotion 


to  this  work,  nor  the  good  she  will  ac- 
complish to  correct  such  a statement, 
technically  true  perhaps,  as  she  herself 
would  surely  do  were  she  aware  of  it. 

Miss  Peck  sailed  in  September  with  a 
group  of  experienced  social  workers  who 
had  been  summoned  through  the  Red 
Cross,  either  with  or  without  requesting 
such  an  opportunity.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  were  going  to  work  under  Mr.  Ho- 
mer Folks,  who  has  charge  of  the  recon- 
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struction  and  civilian  relief  for  all  of 
France. 

Mr.  Folks,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid,  went  over  last  June 
to  make  a survey  with  reference  to  tu- 
berculosis and  stayed  for  this  larger 
work  at  the  request  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
French  government.  In  August  Dr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  Director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  went  to 
France  to  study  the  work  done  there  for 
the  reeducation  of  cripples.  He  also 
stayed,  placing  himself  under  Mr.  Folks, 
and  having  direction  of  the  work  for 
refugees  in  all  the  territory  of  France 
outside  of  Paris.  Mr.  Paul  Kellogg,  ed- 
itor of  The  Survey,  was  one  of  an  invit- 
ed group  of  journalists  who  has  stayed 

Graduates 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  is  doing 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island. 

1885. 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin  has  worked 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  volun- 
teer service  of  the  Red  Cross  of  the  Lake 
Division,  which  includes  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Martin’s  work  has 
been  that  of  field  supervisor. 

1888. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Brown  is  chaplain  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Quarters 
8w. 

1890. 

Thomas  D.  Morley,  West  Mentor,  Ohio, 
is  Food  Commissioner  for  Lake  County. 
His  son  Samuel  is  at  Camp  Sheridan 
with  Colonel  McQuigg’s  Engineers. 

1891. 

Major  Robert  A.  Millikan  is  vice- 
chairman  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  National  Research,  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

1894. 

Dr.  Justin  M.  Waugh  is  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  Plastic  Surgery  for  head  and 
face,  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

1901. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown,  before  he  sailed 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France,  officiated 


to  help  in  this  social  work,  and  there  are 
doubtless  others  of  whom  I do  not  know. 
Lately,  other  helpers,  beginning  with  the 
group  in  which  Miss  Peck  sailed,  have 
been  sumoned  by  those  already  there. 

Miss  Peck  hopes  to  work  especially  for 
the  children,  and  her  experience  in  child- 
placing work  in  this  state  and  in  chil- 
dren’s court  work  in  Boston,  added  to 
her  vivid  and  ready  sympathy,  will  make 
her  valuable.  The  need,  as  we  all 
know,  is  unlimited.  Social  experts,  with 
a knowledge  of  French,  are  required 
“ over  there,”  while  here  at  home  are  the 
opportunities  for  saving  for  them  our 
money,  our  food,  and  all  the  waste  that 
usually  goes  into  useless  and  meaningless 
expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  energy. 

Genevieve  Brandt. 

in  Service 

at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Kellogg 
Chase  and  Charles  Phelps  Taft,  2d  U.  S. 
A.,  son  of  ex-President  William  H.  Taft. 
Word  has  been  received  of  his  safe  ar- 
rival at  Bordeaux  and  of  his  having  be- 
gun work.  He  had  many  happy  but 
some  fearful  moments  on  the  voyage. 
His  church,  in  addition  to  granting  him 
six  months’  leave  of  absence,  are  paying 
him  full  salary.  The  rector  of  the  Italian 
Roman  Catholic  Church  gave  a dinner  in 
his  honor,  at  which  expressions  of  con- 
fidence, felicity  and  regret  were  ex- 
pressed. The  Waterhury  American  for 
November  15,  1917,  gives  an  abbreviated 
account  of  Mr.  Brown’s  trip  “ Overseas.” 

1903. 

0.  C.  M. — J.  Franklin  Alderfer  was 
elected  November  20,  1917,  staff  secre- 
tary of  the  American  University  Union 
in  Europe,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Place  du  Theatre 
Francais,  Paris.  The  Union  is  support- 
ed by  all  the  most  representative  Amer- 
ican universities  and  colleges  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  university  and  col- 
lege men  in  Europe  for  military  or  other 
service.  The  reason  given  for  the  choice 
of  an  Oberlin  man  was  that  Oberlin  stood 
for  just  those  things  which  they  wished 
the  Union  to  represent.  His  duties  will 
be  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  men,  and 
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their  friends  at  home,  making  trips  to 
the  trenches  if  necessary  to  gain  the  in- 
formation asked  for,  and  to  make  a home 
for  the  young  men  when  off  duty  tem- 
porarily. 

1904. 

Robert  L.  Ewing  is  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  with  war  prisoners  in  England. 
His  address  is  13  Russell  Square,  W.  C., 
London. 

Lucius  S.  Miller  is  now  at  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa,  F.  A.  N.  A. 

1908. 

Harlow  A.  McConnoughey  was  en- 
gaged in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Siberia  in 
1916. 

1910. 

IV.  Spencer  Bowen  is  in  the  First  Bal- 
loon School  Squadron,  South  Barracks, 
Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Percy  J.  Ebbott  is  Captain  of  the  Avia- 
tion Section  of  the  Signal  0.  K.  C.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

1911. 

Donald  M.  Brodie  is  at  Camp  Custer, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Chaplain  of  the 
337th  Infantry. 

John  McIntosh  is  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corps,  Kelley  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Dr.  Charles  Fay  Nichols  is  Second 
Lieutenant,  examining  recruits  in  the 
navy  yard  at  Bridgeport,  Conecticut. 

Robert  J.  Riggs  is  at  Camp  Wilson, 
R.  O.  T.  C.,  in  the  heavy  artillery  ser- 
vice. 

Francis  M.  Root  is  now  Captain  of  In- 
fantry at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Hally  M.  Scott  is  in  the  First  Balloon 
Squadron,  South  Barracks,  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  of  the  physical 
education  department  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  in  a medical  officers’  reserve 
training  camp. 

1912. 

Hugh  A.  Cameron  is  in  the  5th  Bat- 
tery Training  Camp,  Fort  Sheridan, 
Alabama. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Bedros  K.  Apelian,  pas- 
tor of  the  Wykoff  Heights  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been 
released  for  a time  from  his  pastorate 
to  do  Armenian  and  Syrian  relief  work. 


A sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  Clas- 
son  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  No- 
vember 18,  1917,  was  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  for  November  19. 
His  subject  was  “ The  Martyrdom  of  the 
Armenians.” 

The  Alumni  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of 
the  annual  report  of  Major  Charles  How- 
land of  the  Pacific  Branch,  U.  S.  Disci- 
plinary Barracks,  for  1917.  The  barracks 
are  located  at  Alcatrez  Island,  Califor- 
nia. Major  Howland  has  instituted  sev- 
eral changes  in  management  since  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  barracks,  and  they  are 
proving  very  successful.  The  Daily 
News  for  November  12,  1917,  has  an  in- 
teresting account  of  Colonel  Charles  R. 
Howland  and  his  work  at  Camp  Grant, 
in  which  a high  tribute  is  paid  to  his 
method  of  commanding  his  men. 

Willard  S.  Lines  was  called,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1917,  from  his  work  in  the  High 
School,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to  take  up 
work  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  In- 
spection Section,  Gun  Division,  under 
the  Ordinance  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

1913. 

John  Swift  Anderegg  is  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Leon  Springs,  Texas. 

Joseph  A.  Knowles  is  in  Company  E, 
Infantry,  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

J.  P.  Robertson  is  in  the  Fort  Riley 
and  Junction  City  Community  House, 
representing  the  War  Department  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  activities.  His 
address  is  317  Ridge  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Carroll  M.  Roberts,  who  has  been  in 
training  at  the  2d  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  Fort 
Niagara,  has  been  appointed  a Second 
Lieutenant  and  reported  for  duty  De- 
cember 15,  1917,  at  Camp  Travis,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Frederick  B.  Peake  has  enlisted  in  the 
Signal  Corps  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Funston. 

Jerome  Davis  is  a member  of  the 
American  Board  Council  at  Moscow, 
Russia. 

1914. 

O.  C.  M. — Edgar  E.  Beach  has  received 
his  commission  as  Lieutenant  ’in  the  In- 
fantry. 
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Neil  A.  Cameron  is  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Kelly  Field  No.  1,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

W.  Le  Vay  Fancher,  who  has  been  at 
Fort  Niagara,  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  and  has  gone  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Edmund  C.  Leonard  is  in  the  Aviation 
Service  in  France. 

1915. 

Robinson  K.  Bissell  has  enlisted  in  the 
King’s  County  Hospital  Unit. 

Arthur  T.  Root  is  in  the  Army  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Athletic  and  Social  Director,  Fort 
Sill,  Alabama. 

Dudley  A.  Wood  is  at  Camp  Pike,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas,  with  Company  D of 
the  347th  Infantry. 

Norvil  Beeman  is  lieutenant  in  Battery 
F,  33d  Field  Artillery,  Camp  Grant, 
Roclcport,  Illinois. 

James  V.  Polacek  received  the  com- 
mission of  second  lieutenant  at  the  First 
Officers’  Camp,  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and 
was  sent  to  France  in  August  for  more 
intensive  training. 

Frederick  B.  Artz  has  gone  to  France 
with  the  Youngstown  Base  Hospital. 

James  A.  McDill  is  educational  di- 
rector, Y.  M.  C.  A.  No.  4,  Camp  Grant, 
Rockport,  Illinois. 

Vernon  D.  Parker  is  secretary  of  the 
army  branch  of  the  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Fort  Hamilton.  His 
address  is  55  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn 
(Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.). 

Sergeant  Mark  Kalbfleisch  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Oberlin  Ambulance 
Unit  to  the  Youngstown  Base  Hospital 
and  has  gone  to  France. 

Lawrence  T.  Wyly  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Toronto  to  Texas,  where  he 
is  in  the  22d  Aero  Squadron,  Camp  Tal- 
liaferro. 


1916. 

Stanley  Corfman  is  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  non-flying  Aviation  Corps,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Albert  H.  Dunn  has  a commission  as 
Ensign  in  the  Navy  Transport  Service. 

Alanson  Y.  Lucal  has  enlisted  in  the 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hospital  Unit. 

D.  Paul  Maclure  is  with  the  8th  Com 
pany,  2d  Training  Battalion,  158th  De- 
pot Brigade,  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Burt  H.  McQueer  is  in  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineer Corps,  American  University  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  E.  Burton  has  enlisted  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Base  Hospital. 

1917. 

O.  C.  M. — John  S.  Gridley  is  with  the 
3d  Company,  Signal  Corps,  Marine  Bar- 
racks No.  2,  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Darwin  A.  Hindman  has  been  drafted 
for  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

J.  Fitch  King  expects  to  be  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  soon,  investigating  war 
gas.  His  address  is  246  Hoffman  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Clarence  E.  Shriber  has  gone  to 
France  with  the  University  of  New  York 
Unit,  U.  S.  A.  A.  C. 

Alan  B.  Sheldon  is  at  Camp  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  H.  0.  18  F.  A. 

Edwin  H.  Fall  is  head  coach  of  the 
basket  ball  squad  at  the  Great  Lakes  Na- 
val Training  Station. 

Sergeant  Richard  R.  Fauver  has  been 
promoted  to  First  Sergeant  in  the  Ober- 
lin Ambulance  Unit. 

Harry  R.  McPhee  has  gone  to  France. 
He  is  connected  with  the  Youngstown 
Base  Hospital  Unit. 


Undergraduates  in  Service 


Otis  Beeman  is  now  at  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Horace  Le  Roy  Blair  is  in  the  32d 
Company,  Motor  Section,  305tli  Ammu- 
nition Train,  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

Paul  W.  Zollinger  is  in  the  309th  En- 
gineers Medical  Detachment,  Camp  Tay- 
lor, Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Jeffrey  M.  Baldwin  is  in  the  Aviation 
R.  O.  T.  C.,  Kansas. 

A.  Jerrold  Marvin,  ’20,  and  Victor  M. 
Vaughn,  T9,  have  gone  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  enter  the  aviation  service, 
where  they  are  serving  as  chauffeurs. 

William  M.  Barber  is  in  the  Red  Cross 
Headquarters,  Paris,  France. 
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Helfene  Boucher's  present  address  is 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Saint  Ligier,  Ar- 
riege,  France. 

Paul  J.  Appell  is  in  the  3d  Company, 
Naval  Reserve,  Wissahickon  Barracks, 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 

Leeds  Gulick,  ex-’18,  is  Sergeant  in  the 
Gas  and  Flame  Corps,  Co.  A,  30th  Engi- 
neers, Camp  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Donald  F.  Ghent  is  Drill  Master  in  the 
2d  R.  0.  T.  C.,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Norman  H.  Wright  is  in  the  138th 
Aero  Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  No.  1,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

J.  Howard  Branson  was  drafted  for 
Camp  Mead,  Maryland. 


Alva  W.  Bachman  is  now  at  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  at  Camp  Sheridan,  Field 
Hospital  No.  148. 

Wade  G.  Bassett  is  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Dor- 
othea, care  New  York  City  Postmaster. 
Roy  R.  Brigham  and  Harvey  C.  Cheney 
are  also  on  the  same  boat. 

Donald  H.  Cameron  is  with  the  Gar- 
den City,  New  York,  Aviation  Squadron 
and  has  probably  sailed  for  Italy  or 
France. 

Donald  D.  Forward  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Service,  France,  is  home  on 
furlough. 

W.  L.  Gilson  is  Corporal  in  the  329th 
Regular  Infantry  Headquarters,  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio. 


Former  Students  in  Service 


H.  B.  Forbes  has  been  commissioned 
as  Second  Lieutenant,  2d  R.  0.  T.  C., 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Roger  W.  Hillis  has  joined  the  Cana- 
dian forces  and  is  on  his  way  to  France. 

Lynds  L.  Jones  is  a petty  officer  on 
the  Destroyer  “ Frederick.” 

Dr.  Albert  Cyrus  Durand  is  now  in 
the  Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Maurice  C.  Barber,  ex-1917,  has  a re- 
sponsible position  at  the  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Paris,  France.  His 
address  is  4 Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Roger  Hillis,  ex-’17,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  and  has 
sailed  for  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Harold  F.  Chamberlain 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Pease  were  married 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  December  1,  1917. 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain  received  his 
commission  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 


and  has  been  called  to  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Leland  P.  Spore,  ex-’14,  sailed  for 
France  October  29,  1917,  in  an  Aviation 
Section  of  the  Signal  Corps.  He  is  now 
in  active  service  on  the  Italian  front. 

Rev.  Theodore  Dunn  has  resigned  the 
college  pastorate  at  Ames,  Iowa,  to  take 
up  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  Camp  Travis, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  men  of  his 
congregation  presented  him  with  a beau- 
tiful silk  flag. 

Wilbur  Pay  is  in  the  aviation  service 
in  France,  after  several  months  of  train- 
ing in  America,  and  hopes  to  be  in  act- 
ive service  soon. 

J.  E.  Machamer,  ex-’16,  has  entered  the 
aviation  service  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Donald  F.  Bredbeck,  ex-’lO,  is  clerk, 
serving  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


The  Oberlin  Ambulance  Unit  held  a 
banquet  December  7,  1917,  at  Hotel  Al- 
len, Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  a belated 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  made  possible  by 
their  parents,  at  which  the  guest  of 
honor  was  President  H.  C.  King.  Clayton 
Fauver,  '98,  of  New  York  City,  was  also 
present.  Sergeant  Richard  Fauver  was 
called  on  for  “ a few  words,”  and  music 
was  furnished  by  the  double  quartet 
composed  of  V.  W.  Gerrish,  W.  II.  Scott, 


R.  W.  Weir,  Louis  Best,  L.  T.  Cowdery, 
T.  B.  Protzman,  S.  A.  Mathiasen  and 
J.  H.  Jameson. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  offered  the  Ambulance 
men  the  opportunity  to  take  laboratory 
courses  at  night,  and  four  Oberlin  men 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
in  medical  work,  and  ten  in  literature 
courses.  Section  587  subscribed  for 
$2700.00  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
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Alumni  News 

Oberlin  Alumni  Reunion  in  Russia 


With  a German  aeroplane  flying  6000 
feet  overhead,  dodging  Russian  shrapnel 
bursting  about  it  in  plain  view  from  the 
hotel  window,  the  Oberlin  alumni  in 
Russia  held  their  1917  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Europe,  Minsk,  Russia,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1917. 

In  harmony  with  the  fact  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Minsk  is  He- 
brew, and  that  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation at  that  date  was  evacuation,  the 
scripture  reading  was  taken  from  Ex- 
odus. 

The  menu  of  the  banquet  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Zakuska 

Arbus  a la  lozchka  (Served  with  Trim- 
mings of  Pink  and  Green) 
Yablokoy  Seroy 
Entree 

Pomme  de  terre  a la  samovar 
Bacon  Frit  Pomme  Doree 

Varainia 

Tscherny  Chleb  smazlon 
Dessert 

Crimean  Watermelon 

Tchai  and  Sachar 

The  banquet  was  followed  by  after 
dinner  speeches.  Mr.  McConnaughey  re- 
sponded to  the  toast,  "Inculcating  Char- 
acter, Influence  and  Happiness  in  the 
Prison  Camps  in  Russia.”  E.  T.  Heald 
spoke  on  “ Experiences  in  Petrograd  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.”  Jerome  Davis  spoke 
on  “Opening  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among 
the  Russian  Soldiers.”  Mrs.  Heald,  who 
acted  as  toastmistress,  introduced  the 
program  with  a happy  sketch  entitled, 
“Rational  Living  in  the  War  Zone." 

The  alumni  present  were  Jerome  Da- 
vis, '13;  E.  T.  Heald,  ’07;  Emily  Ains- 
worth Heald,  ’07,  and  H.  H.  McCon- 
naughey, ’08. 

Jerome  Davis  came  to  Russia  in  May, 
1916.  He  was  located  first  in  Turkestan, 
having  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  the  thirty  prison  camps  of  Turkestan, 
until  May,  1917.  The  camps  which  he 
visited  were  scattered  over  a territory 
sixteen  times  as  large  as  England.  In 


January  he  started  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
among  the  Russian  soldiers  in  Turke- 
stan. This  was  the  first  army  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work  in  Russia.  After  the  Revolution 
this  increased  so  rapidly  that  by  May 
it  demanded  all  of  Mr.  Davis'  time.  In 
June,  when  Dr.  Mott  came  to  Russia 
with  the  American  commission,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  Russia  was  reorgan- 
ized with  special  emphasis  on  army 
work.  With  Dr.  Mott’s  approval  Jerome 
Davis  was  appointed  national  army  work 
secretary  for  Russia.  By  September 
first  army  work  was  already  established 
on  a broad  scale. 

Mr.  Heald  arrived  in  Petrograd  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916.  in  December  he  wras  ap- 
pointed national  senior  office  secretary 
for  the  war  prison  work  in  Russia,  with 
office  headquarters  at  Petrograd.  This 
office  had  a staff  of  eight  to  ten  assist- 
ants and  served  as  a clearing  center  be- 
tween the  fifteen  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
mostly  Americans,  in  Russia  and  the 
other  countries  in  Europe.  The  office 
assisted  in  greatly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  books,  musical  instruments,  ath- 
letic supplies,  food  parcels  and  money 
sendings  forwarded  to  prison  camps  and 
individual  prisoners  during  this  period. 
In  one  Siberian  camp,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  books  in  the  prison  camp  li- 
brary was  increased  from  100  to  over 
3800  during  the  year.  In  this  same  camp 
there  were  playing  daily  twenty-five  foot- 
ball teams,  fifty  volley  ball  teams  and 
ten  baseball  teams.  There  were  two  or- 
chestras, one  of  forty-five  instruments, 
and  two  choruses  of  fifty  voices  each. 
The  school  had  forty-five  teachers  and 
600  students,  all  the  teachers  being  from 
among  the  prisoners.  In  all  the  war 
prison  camps  Mr.  Heald  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  A.  C.  Harte,  Interna- 
tional Secretary  in  charge  of  the  war 
prison  camp  work  for  Europe,  who  was 
located  at  Petrograd  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  In  July  Mr.  Heald  was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  He 
was  located  first  at  Minsk  to  assist  in 
the  demonstration  with  Mr.  McCon- 
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naugliey.  In  September  be  went  to  Kiev 
to  open  up  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
there. 

Mrs.  Heald  remained  in  America  until 
April,  taking  a history  course  at  Colum- 
bia University.  In  May  and  June  she 
made  the  trip  via  the  Pacific,  Japan  and 
Siberia,  joining  Mr.  Heald  at  Petrograd 
in  July. 

Mr.  McConnaughey  came  to  Russia  in 
May,  1916.  He  was  located  as  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  the  war  prison  work,  first 
at  Orenburg.  Later  his  territory  was 
extended  over  four  governments,  with 
headquarters  at  Kazan.  The  main  points 
visited  were  Ufa,  Orenburg,  Tschilya- 
binsk,  Bugurrusslan,  Tetuschi,  Spass, 
Chistopol  and  Kazan.  In  July,  1917,  he 
was  transferred  to  army  work  at  Minsk, 
where  he  arranged  for  erecting  the  first 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut  in  Russia,  and  for 
a demonstration  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for 
men  at  the  front  similar  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  being  conducted  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  centers  in  Prance. 

In  the  Prison  Camps  in  Russia. 

A prison  camp  is  a good  place  to 
prove  by  experiment  the  power  of  ideas. 
The  men  who  are  thus  shut  in,  even 
though  they  enjoy  many  privileges,  are 
pretty  sure,  soon  or  late,  to  come  to  feel 
that  their  lot  is  especially  hard.  This 
is  easily  understood  when  you  remem- 
ber that  they  of  course  must  live  under 
guard,  they  are  far  from  home  and  fam- 
ily, they  see  the  same  surroundings  day 
by  day,  and  they  are  often  harassed  by 
anxious  tidings. 

The  men  in  charge  of  a camp  must  en- 
force discipline  and  in  so  doing  may  in- 
cur the  ill-will  of  those  in  their  charge. 
In  such  a case  the  atmosphere  of  a camp 
becomes  charged  with  mutual  animosi- 
ties and  the  situation,  difficult  enough 
at  best,  is  made  tense  and  distrust  makes 
every  one  irritable. 

Into  such  a situation  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
camp  secretary  comes  with  his  threefold 
program  for  mind,  body  and  spirit.  Best 
of  all,  this  program  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  men  themselves,  the  basic  idea 
being,  serve  your  own  needs  through 
serving  others.  The  Sport  Committee  is 
at  once  busy,  the  committee  on  religious 


work  has  the  novel  task  of  planning  for 
Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant  services, 
the  Social  and  Educational  Committees 
get  to  work  building  up  orchestras  and 
libraries  and  schools.  The  men  in 
charge  of  the  camp  invariably  become 
interested,  the  men  inside  are  more  trac- 
table, the  guard  and  the  prisoners  of 
war  find  their  relationships  mellowed  by 
a bit  of  human  interest,  a new  idea  is 
taking  possession  of  the  camp. 

Often  this  past  winter,  while  the  ther- 
mometer was  cringing  beneath  the  windy 
blasts,  I have  spent  delightful  and  never 
to  be  forgotten  evenings  listening  to 
symphony  concerts  by  some  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  orchestras  and  have  known  the 
glow  of  heart  that  comes  with  the  reali- 
zation that  however  governments  may 
differ,  men  may  still  be  friendly. 

H.  A.  McConnaughey. 

Opening  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  Among  the 
Russian  Soldiers. 

For  nearly  three  years  8,000,000  Rus- 
sian soldiers  have  endured  unthinkable 
hardships  and  suffering  in  the  fight  for 
the  allied  cause  and  for  their  country. 
Yet  during  this  time  these  soldiers, 
receiving  less  than  thirty  cents  a month 
salary,  have  been  without  the  help  which 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  given  in  its  more 
than  3000  clubs  to  the  troops  of  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

Today  the  opportunity  to  serve  these 
millions  of  soldiers  at  the  front  and  in 
the  reserve  camps  is  beginning  to  be  met. 
The  Oberlin  men  in  Russia  have  unan- 
imously thrown  their  strength  into  the 
battle.  In  eight  of  the  critical  centers 
of  Russia,  stretching  from  the  battle 
front  to  the  capital  cities,  American  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretaries  are  trying  to  share 
with  the  soldiers  the  best  enthusiasm, 
courage  and  service  America  can  give. 
A typical  Association  soldier  club  such 
as  at  Moscow  mirusters  to  eight  regi- 
ments, with  a total  of  20,000  men.  It 
has  a club  which  furnishes  thousands  of 
sheets  of  paper  free,  a library,  game 
room,  tea  and  music  rooms  and  school 
rooms  for  Russian  Lincolns  toiling  over 
the  Intricacies  of  the  Russian  alphabet. 
It.  has  its  athletics  with  American  games, 
its  welfare  features,  such  as  barber  shops 
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and  baths.  It  has  its  free  moving  pic- 
tures in  the  open  air.  Counting  all  its 
activities  it  has  a weekly  attendance  of 
over  thirty  thousand  soldiers.  The  dream 
to  stretch  a chain  of  hundreds  of  these 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  clubs  along  the  Russian  front 
will  soon  be  a reality.  As  the  com- 
mander of  the  greatest  Russian  city, 
Moscow,  says,  " The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Club  is 
a big  step  forward  in  the  life  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldier.  We  look  for  big  things 
from  you.”  Jerome  Davis. 


The  Jubilee  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions. 

In  the  reports  of  this  meeting  a few 
Oberlin  names  appear.  Rev.  William  A. 
Knight  (0.  T.  S.  1900)  led  one  of  the 
devotional  services.  Rev.  James  L.  Bar- 
ton (honorary  1917)  gave  a message 
from  one  of  the  missionaries  in  Smyrna, 
and  commissioned  three  new  mission- 
aries for  the  field.  ' Mrs.  Franklin  H. 
Warner  (1898  0.  C.  by  marriage)  spoke 
of  her  trip  to  the  mission  field  last  year 
and  “held  her  own”  on  the  same  evening 
with  John  R.  Mott  and  others.  Among 
the  names  of  missionaries  supported  by 
the  Woman’s  Board  appears  that  of  Miss 
Annie  E.  Pinneo  (O.  C.  1899). 


Oberlin  Men  of  the  “Advance.” 

The  15th  of  November,  1917,  the  last 
issue  of  the  Advance  appeared,  and  No- 
vember 22,  the  first  issue  of  the  com- 
bined Gongregationalist  and  Advance, 
and  a number  of  Oberlin  people  are  con- 
cerned in  the  merger.  Rev.  W.  E.  Bar- 
ton (O.  T.  S.  1890),  who  for  four  years 
has  been  editor  of  the  Advance,  now  be- 
comes a contributing  editor  to  the  Con- 
gregationalist  and  Advance.  Rev.  John 
R.  Nichols  (O.  C.  1879),  who  has  edited 
the  prayer  meeting  topics  for  the  Ad- 
vance, is  to  continue  that  work  for  the 
combined  paper.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown 
(honorary  1912)  will 'continue  to  furnish 
the  page,  “ Dr.  Brown’s  Bible  Class.”  Pic- 
tures of  all  three  of  these  men  appear  in 
the  first  combined  issue.  Mr.  Barton’s 
two  sons,  Charles  W.  and  Robert  S.,  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  and  showed 
their  faces  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Ad- 
vance, Charles  having  been  business  man- 


ager since  April,  1913,  and  Robert  office- 
editor  up  to  two  years  ago. 


Boston  Alumni  Association. 

Through  the  summer,  social  matters 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  the  Oberlin 
Faculty.  Dr.  Leonard,  ’89,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Cowdery,  and  Professor  Brecken- 
ridge,  ’88,  were  occasional  guests.  Miss 
Clara  May,  ’94,  and  her  mother,  spent  the 
summer  with  Miss  Emma  Gillis,  ’94, 
whose  hospitable  home  was  open  to 
groups  of  Oberlinites.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Powers  entertained  on  several  oc- 
casions for  their  guest,  Miss  Jessie 
Raine,  T8.  The  midsummer  picnic  also 
brought  together  about  twenty-five  on  a 
Saturday  in  August. 

At  the  September  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Retan  about  fifty  were  pres- 
ent. Among  the  guests  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ball,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Luther  Gulick,  Miss  Dorothy  Swift 
and  Miss  Isabel  Bacon.  A joyful  sur- 
prise was  the  arrival  of  four  aviators 
from  Technology,  Otis  Beeman,  T8, 
Chauncey  Williams,  Wendell  Townsley 
and  Kindell,  T5.  They  have  since  been 
moved  to  another  station,  but  Charles 
Adams  and  Elvidge,  ’20,  are  still  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

There  are  many  young  people  in  the 
Association  this  year.  Mrs.  Wolfe  is 
keeping  house  for  her  sons  in  Cambridge. 
Carver  is  in  the  Law  School  and  Louis 
has  recently  donned  a sailor’s  uniform. 
Myron  Davis,  ’15,  John  Blalock,  T7,  Wal- 
ter Sperry  and  Sammy  Nieu  are  at  Har- 
vard. Edna  Cowling,  Miss  Williard  and 
Miss  Keith  are  in  Boston,  as  are  Helen, 
’ll,  and  Elisabeth  Martin,  ’16,  and  Ethel 
and  Lois  Hyde.  Vera  Retan,  ’17,  is  tak- 
ing a business  course.  George  Leonard, 
Robert  Loomis,  Monty  Colmery  and 
James  Blue  are  at  the  Watertown  Ar- 
senal. 

Deep  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  G.  McMahon,  ’06,  in  the  loss  of  their 
son,  Eugene  Porter,  age  one  and  a half 
years.  Specialists  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton were  unable  to  treat  the  disease. 
Sarcoma,  successfully.  Mr.  McMahon 
has  accepted  a fine  managerial  position 
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with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  removal  placed  the  presi- 
dency on  Mr.  Donald  King,  who  has  had 
to  resign  because  of  hospital  duty. 

Mrs.  Stella  B.  Haddon  Alexander  is 
interested  in  raising  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  continuance  of  the  McDowell 
Summer  Music  School.  Her  only  son 
-was  among  the  first  ten  aviators  sent  to 
France  from  Harvard. 

The  Christmas  meeting  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Mary  Coughlin  in  West 


Roxbury.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Wilm, 
’00  0.  C.  M.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
McDaniels,  ’12,  were  warmly  welcomed. 

Miss  Vera  Retan,  ’17,  entertained  a 
party  of  recent  graduates  at  her  home 
on  Thanksgiving  day.  After  a hike  in 
the  snow  there  was  supper  around  a 
camp  fire,  and  games.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crafts,  daughter  of  Walter  N.  Crafts,  ’92, 
and  student  at  Wellesley  this  year,  was 
one  of  the  guests. 


Alumni  Personals 


1S67. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Justus  Newton  Brown 
of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  passed  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  September  1,  1917, 
but  had  not  made  known  the  date  to 
their  friends,  therefore  the  Henry  Lin- 
coln Post,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  is  a mem- 
ber, did  not  celebrate  the  event  till  No- 
vember 23,  when  they  gave  the  Browns 
a genuine  surprise.  A pair  of  gold- 
handled  scissors  were  presented  to  Mrs. 
Brown  by  Comrade  G.  Frederick  Wright 
(0.  C.  1859). 

Rev.  R.  T.  Cross  has  gone  to  Florida 
for  the  winter  and  may  be  addressed  at 
15  South  Ridgewood,  Daytona,  Florida. 

1868. 

Professor  Almon  W.  Burr,  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin,  gave  the  address  of  the 
President  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Beta  of  Wisconsin,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His 
subject  was  “ The  Democracy  of  Learn- 
ing.” 

1870. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler’s  picture  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  December  3,  1917,  in  connection  with 
a notice  of  a talk  she  was  to  give  before 
the  College  Club  December  8,  on  current 
events.  This  was  to  be  on  Russia  and 
was  the  second  of  two  talks,  the  first  be- 
ing on  the  Prussian  government  and  the 
tank  victories.  Miss  Keeler  was  at  one 
time  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
public  schools  and  is  the  first  woman 
trustee  of  the  College.  The  hostesses  at 
the  first  talk  were  the  Oberlin  members 
of  the  club. 

1872. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Riedinger,  after  fifteen  years 


of  service,  has  resigned  at  West  Park, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1879. 

President  Henry  C.  King  is  spending 
two  days  each  week  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  having  charge  of  the 
instruction  and  conference  work  of  the 
National  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  accepting 
this  position  he  declined  a call  to  work 
abroad  in  the  war  zone.  He  will  lecture 
on  the  present  issues  of  the  war  and  the 
problems  of  adjustments  after  the  war  is 
over. 

1880. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Stocking  of  Hennessey,  Ok- 
lahoma, has  accepted  a call  to  Otaha,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

1881. 

Rev.  Sydney  D.  Strong  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  published  an  exact  copy 
of  his  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  because  of  the  "vicious 
misrepresentation"  of  it  which  was  made 
in  the  press  of  the  country.  Its  subject 
was  “ Industry  and  Fraternity.”  An  at- 
tempt to  expel  him  from  the  Ministers’ 
Federation  in  Seattle,  Washington,  be- 
cause of  the  views  he  has  been  express- 
ing, fell  through  and  he  is  still  a mem- 
ber of  that  body. 

1882. 

Paul  D.  Cravath,  of  New  York  City,  is 
a member  of  the  American  Commission 
to  the  Allies,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

O.  C.  M.- — Dr.  Lillian  G.  Towsley  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  gone  to  Mount  Dora, 
Florida,  for  a few  months. 

O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Lillian  Jaques  Brad- 
ley (Mrs.  Dan  F.  Bradley)  is  chairman 
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of  a committee  appointed  by  the  Ohio 
Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Union  to 
raise  $10,000  for  a Children’s  Ward  in 
the  new  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion Hospital  to  be  built  in  Porto  Rico. 
This  ward  is  to  be  in  memory  of  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Ryder,  O.  C.  1875. 

18S5. 

The  College  Women  of  Chicago  wish 
to  honor  the  college  son  of  a college 
woman  by  giving  to  the  United  States 
Government  an  ambulance  in  memory 
of  Paul  Cody  Bentley,  the  first  Chicagoan 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  France  and  for 
humanity  after  the  declaration  of  war 
by  America.  Contributions  of  a dollar 
(more  or  less)  will  be  welcomed,  and 
may  be  sent  to  the  College  Women’s  Am- 
bulance Fund,  care  of  Chicago  College 
Club,  16  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  representing  Har- 
vard University,  the  Alma  Mater  of  Paul 
Bentley,  said  of  him  in  his  address  at 
the  funeral,  “ He  was  a bright  and  beau- 
tiful boy,  a faithful  and  a brilliant  stu- 
dent, a leader  among  his  companions  and 
a justly  distinguished  favorite  with  his 
superiors.  He  professed  his  faith;  en- 
listed in  his  country’s  army;  crossed  the 
sea;  rendered  heroic  service  on  the 
blood-soaked  hills  around  Verdun;  he  res- 
cued the  wounded  French  by  driving  the 
hospital  ambulance  through  the  hostile 
fire;  he  was  publicly  cited  for  gallantry 
by  the  French  Government;  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Colonel  of  the  American 
Regiment  to  which  the  unit  was  at- 
tached; he  received  that  rarest  honor  of 
the  soldiery  of  France  the  croix  clc 
guerre.” 

O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Helen  Tupper  Kinder 
(Mrs.  Walter  H.  Kinder),  824  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  Findlay,  Ohio,  writes  De- 
cember 7,  1917,  “ My  heart  lives  only  in 
France  with  our  two  sons,  William  and 
Charles,  who  are  back  of  the  Aisne 
front  in  the  Camion  Service  (with  the 
French),  and  of  late  have  been  in  a most 
active  sector.” 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Caspar  W.  Hiatt  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Peoria,  Ill- 
inois, preached  the  sermon  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  building  of  the  Union 
Church,  Peoria. 


1885,  1895  Honorary. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Stone  Scott  (Mrs. 
Lucy  Brown  Scott)  have  come  in  from 
their  home  on  Frizeil  Avenue  and  have 
taken  an  apartment  in  the  Del  Prado, 
Euclid  Avenue,  near  East  40th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1888. 

O.  T.  S. — Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell  has 
been  appointed  Associate  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  a newly  created  office.  His 
headquarters  are  at  Westerville,  Ohio. 

1889. 

October  28,  1917,  special  exercises  were 
held  at  the  Schwenkfelder  Church  at 
Palm,  Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Oscar  S.  Kriebel’s  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary as  pastor  of  the  Upper  District 
Schwenkfelder  churches.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  to  those  churches  in  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  and  about  the  same  time  be- 
came principal  of  the  Perkiomen  School 
at  Pennsburgh,  a position  which  he  has 
held  ever  since.  His  picture  appears  in 
the  Pennsburgh  local  paper,  Town  and 
Country,  October  27.  The  issue  for  No- 
vember 3 prints  part  of  his  anniversary 
sermon.  He  was  presented  with  twenty- 
five  five-dollar  gold  pieces  and  silver  cer- 
tificates in  addition,  the  whole  amounting 
to  nearly  $150.  A luncheon  was  served 
to  six  hundred  guests.  Mr.  Kriebel  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  raising 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan  in  his  district. 

Rev.  George  LeGrand  Smith  of  the 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  Congregational  Church, 
began  January  1,  1918,  the  superinten- 
dency of  Congregational  Union  work  in 
Cleveland. 

1890. 

Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson  contributed  to 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  Assembly 
Herald  an  article  entitled  “ The  Gospel 
Ministry  and  the  War.” 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  E.  Barton  con- 
tributed two  articles  to  the  Congrcga- 
tionalist  for  November  29,  1917,  “ Fifty 
Years  of  the  Advance,”  and  “ With  the 
Boys  at  Camp  Grant  (Rockford,  Illi- 
nois)." 

1891. 

The  October  number  of  the  American 
Board  Envelope  Series  was  written  by 
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Dr.  James  B.  McCord  of  Durban,  Natal, 
South  Africa,  and  was  entitled  “ The 
Way  of  a Maid  in  Zululand.” 

Under  .the  title,  “ Besieged  in  Mon- 
golia,” Rev.  George  D.  Wilder  of  Peking, 
China,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  experiences  last  summer  which  led 
to  the  report  that  he  was  captured  by 
bandits.  This  may  be  found  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald  for  November,  1917. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College,  Robert  A.  Millikan  was 
elected  a member  of  the  board.  He  is 
now  vice-chairman  of  the  Department  of 
' Science  and  Research  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

0.  C.  M. — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis A.  Strong,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  December 
5,  1917,  a son,  Jarvis  Allen,  Jr. 

1893. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Morley  Marden  and  Dr. 
Jesse  K.  Marden  had  general  charge  of 
the  Turkey  exhibit  at  the  World  in 
Cleveland  December  2-8,  1917. 

E.  Dana  Durand,  whose  term  as 
Alumni  Trustee  expired  in  November, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  death  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Ryder.  He 
is  now  in  Chicago  connected  with  the 
United  States  Pood  Administration. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Teeters  has  moved  from  Wei- 
ser,  Idaho,  to  Kellogg,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Teet- 
ers has  been  very  ill  in  the  Portland 
Surgical  Hospital,  but  hopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  join  her  husband. 

1894. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Thomas  Huckins  (Mrs. 
Howard  Huckins)  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Woman’s  Home  Mission- 
ary Union  for  another  year. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  former  state  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  now  National  Counsellor 
for  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League, 
was  granted  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by 
Muskingum  College,  in  recognition  of 
his  work  for  prohibition.  The  Ohio 
State  Journal  for  June  18,  1917,  said 
editorially  of  him:  “ Mr.  Wheeler  is  wor- 
thy of  the  high  honor.  He  is  a courte- 
ous, courageous,  capable  gentleman.  He 
can  be  depended  upon  in  whatever  duty 
he  may  accept.  We  have  said  before  that 
no  man  ever  got  into  a hot  controversy 


and  maintained  his  good  temper  quite  so 
well.  No  attack  was  ever  made  upon 
him,  and  a temperance  leader  has  many, 
but  he  received  it  and  answered  it  with  a 
perfectly  good  temper.” 

1S95. 

Mrs.  Winona  Graffam  Partridge  re- 
ceived word  from  the  American  Board 
rooms,  December  11,  stating  that  a cable 
had  been  received  announcing  the  safe 
arrival  of  Ernest  C.  Partridge,  Walter  N. 
James,  Carl  C.  Compton,  and  the  others 
of  the  party,  not  Oberlin  people,  at  Bit- 
lis,  Turkey.  Particulars  of  the  trip 
have  not  been  received,  but  the  party 
was  held  up  first  in  Japan  and  then  in 
Eastern  Siberia  waiting  for  a clearing 
up  of  traveling  facilities. 

Miss  Ida  Catherine  Allen,  after  thir- 
teen years  in  the  Birmingham  School  for 
Girls,  Birmingham,  Pennsylvania,  has 
accepted  the  professorship  of  German  in 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Sherman  D.  Callender  has  been  elect- 
ed one  of  nine  .commissioners  to  prepare 
a new  charter  for  the  city  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  He  is  the  second  member  of 
the  committee  on  rules  and  proceedings 
which  was  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  commission. 

1896. 

Samuel  P.  Orth  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  contributed  an  article 
to  the  November  Cen  tury , entitled  “ Kai- 
ser and  Volk:  An  Autocratic  Partner- 
ship.” 

Mrs.  Lillian  Hart  Brown  (Mrs.  Benja- 
min M.  Brown)  has  moved  from  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  to  440  Seminary  Avenue, 
Carlinville,  Illinois,  where  her  husband 
is  extension  secretary  for  Blackburn 
College,  and  the  three  older  children 
are  attending  the  Academy.  Mr.  Brown’s 
picture  and  a brief  notice  of  him  appear 
in  the  Blackburn  College  Bulletin  for 
December,  1917. 

Fredrique  P.  Loomis  of  the  investment 
firm  of  Talmage-Loomis  and  Company, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  formerly  engaged 
in  the  coal  business,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  fuel  dictator  of  Nebraska 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  coal.  He 
donates  his  services  and  will  give  the 
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greater  part  of  his  time  to  fuel  adminis- 
tration. His  address  is  3401  Poppleton 
Avenue. 

At  the  Ohio  Baptist  Convention  held 
in  Toledo  October  25,  1917,  Edward 

Henry  Rhoades,  Jr.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

1898,  1899. 

Died,  October  5,  at  Taikuhsien,  Shansi, 
China,  Stephen  Riggs,  only  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  American 
Board  Mission,  aged  three  years  and 
seven  months,  of  double  pneumonia. 

1899. 

Added  interest  was  given  to  the  foot- 
ball game  November  10,  1917,  between 
Rochester  University,  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  from  the  fact  that  the 
opposing  teams  were  coached  by  Doctors 
Edwin  and  Edgar  Fauver  respectively. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  H.  Spence’s  pic- 
ture, together  with  one  of  the  new 
church  buildings  at  Hinsdale,  Illinois, 
appears  in  the  Congregationalist  for  No- 
vember 15,  1917.  The  Hinsdale  church 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  circle  of  Chi- 
cago churches,  and  dedicated  its  new 
edifice  October  21.  The  dedication  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Her- 
ring, whose  sons  have  both  graduated 
from  Oberlin.  Among  those  who  brought 
greetings  from  other  churches  was  Rev. 
William  E.  Barton  (0.  T.  S.  ’90)  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Oak  Park. 

1900. 

Rev.  Seth  H.  Buell,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Religious  Education,  Nebraska, 
has  been  called  to  the  First  Church  of 
Springfield,  Missouri.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1903  and  then 
for  five  years  served  a missionary  church 
at  Ravenna,  Nebraska;  the  next  five 
years  were  spent  with  the  church  at 
Grand  Island,  after  which  he  became 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  for  the 
State.  The  Congregationalist  says  of 
him:  "His  brotherliness  and  compan- 

ionable qualities  have  made  him  a host 
of  friends.” 

1901. 

Rev.  Moreton  W.  Owen  is  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 


1902. 

O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth  Will- 
iams gave  a musical  at  her  home,  254 
Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Deoember  11, 
1917,  for  Mrs.  Greta  Masson  Murch  of 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Wright  is  District  Vis- 
itor in  the  Georgetown  office  of  the 
Washington  (District  of  Columbia)  As- 
sociated Charities,  3215  O Street,  N.  W. 
She  makes  her  home  with  her  brother, 
Frederick  B.  Wright,  Capitol  View,  Mary- 
land, half  an  hour’s  ride  out  from  Wash- 
ington. 

1904. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kitehel  was  sent  last 
year  by  the  Eugenic  Record  Office  to 
Onargo,  Illinois,  to  investigate  the  rec- 
ords Rev.  W.  D.  A.  Matthews  made  of  de- 
generate children.  In  a personal  letter 
to  President  King,  October  25,  1917,  he 
says  of  her:  “Nine  pleasant  months  we 
spent  together,  going  over  these  records 
and  digging  out  the  facts.  She  is  certainly 
wonderfully  fitted  for  such  work,  and 
gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  President 
James  and  myself.  If  this  is  to  be  her 
future  life  work,  a great  field  of  suc- 
cess is  open  to  her,  that  cannot  but  ac- 
complish great  good  for  the  Master’s 
kingdom.” 

1905. 

Eugene  Foster  McMahon,  the  nineteen- 
months-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F. 
McMahon,  died  from  Sarcoma  on  Octo- 
ber 24  at  the  Children’s  hospital,  Brook- 
line, Massachusetts.  The  body  was  buried 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
parents  now  live. 

Mrs.  Rena  Holmes  Wood  (Mrs.  Ches- 
ter J.  Wood)  has  moved  from  1072  East 
99th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  2745  Der- 
byshire Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Marshall  F.  Hoopes  is  Physical  Di- 
rector and  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in 
the  State  Normal  School,  Springfield, 
South  Dakota. 

1906. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Starr,  who  has  been  for 
a number  of  years  instructor  in  Botany 
in  Mount  Holyoke  College,  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor 
of  Botany. 

1907. 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  who  has  been 
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engaged  in  medical  work  for  women  in 
Harpoot,  Turkey,  since  1S94,  has  been 
obliged  to  return  to  this  country  because 
of  war  conditions,  and  gives  in  the  De- 
cember, 1917,  Missionary  Herald,  a brief 
account  of  her  three  years’  experiences. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Moxcey  is  Professor  of 
Religious  Pedagogy  (Adolescent  Period) 
in  the  Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  Boston  University.  The  depart- 
ment is  doing  three  unique  things.  It  is 
establishing  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Religious  Education,  and  Master 
in  Religious  Education  (besides  the  pos- 
sibility, paralleled  in  other  univer- 
sities, of  gaining  the  Doctor’s  degree 
in  the  field  of  Religious  Education). 
It  is  establishing  Community  Schools 
of  Religious  Education,  which  serve 
as  the  laboratory  of  the  University,  as 
well  as  demonstrations  of  method  in 
training  local  leaders  who  are  the  ob- 
served of  the  whole  country.  There  are 
ten  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Malden  being  the  pioneer  dnd 
the  special  demonstration  center.  It  is 
offering  Extension  work  in  Recreational 
Leadership  of  both  boys  and  girls,  avail- 
able to  social  -workers,  Scout  leaders,  etc., 
in  integral  coordination  with  the  Relig- 
ious Education  program. 

Miss  Moxcey’s  address  is  72  Mt.  Ver- 
non Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Wesley  Frost  spoke  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
November  19,  1917,  on  the  U-boat  cruel- 
ties. 

0.  T.  S. — November  6,  1917,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  American 
Board  held  an  open  meeting  to  consider 
some  of  the  pressing  questions  brought 
about  by  the  present  world  crisis,  and 
Rev.  Watts  0.  Pye  of  Shansi,  China,  was 
one  of  three  recently  returned  mission- 
aries called  in  to  address  the  meeting. 

1909. 

Clarence  A.  Morrow,  A.M.  1909,  who 
for  the  past  six  years  has  been  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Bio-chemistry  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  assumed  his  new  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  college  year.  His 


address  is  2215  Doswell  Avenue,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

1910. 

Rev.  Philip  C.  King  and  Miss  Zoe  C, 
Marts  were  married  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  1,  1917.  President 
King  officiated.  On  their  return  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  Washington  Street 
Church,  of  which  he  is  assistant  pastor, 
presented  them  with  a purse  of  gold. 

Miss  Jessie  Elinore  Spore  and  Mr.  Har- 
low Gurney  Funsett  were  married  July 

18,  1917,  at  Florence,  Ohio,  and  are  now 
living  at  3637  Oakland  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H. 
Harvey,  September  4,  1917,  a daughter, 
Frances  Ann.  Their  address  is  699  Su- 
perior Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  to  Oscar  V.  Maurer  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
nice Faulhaber  Maurer,  October  15,  1917, 
a daughter,  Martha  Ann. 

Mrs.  Bess  Hyde  Whitcomb  is  attend- 
ing the  Edith  Coburn  Noyes  School  of 
Expression  in  Boston.  Her  husband,  who 
is  an  officer  in  the  Sanitary  Corps,  leaves 
soon  for  France.  Her  present  address  is 
Suite  3,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

1911. 

Mrs.  Anna  W.  Finlayson  (Mrs.  Alan  D. 
Finlayson)  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
has  gone  to  132  Colchester  Avenue,  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  as  her  husband,  Dr. 
Finlayson,  who  is  Captain  in  the  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps,  is  under  orders  from 
Washington. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Ken- 
yon, Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  October 

19,  1917,  a son,  Frank  Spencer,  Jr.  Mr. 
Kenyon  is  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School.  Mrs.  Kenyon  was  Miss  Rose 
Lerning  of  Cape  Girardeau. 

1911. 

Miss  S.  Josephine  Davis,  who  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Canton  Girls’  School,  Can- 
ton, China,  has  just  issued  a very  inter- 
esting report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1917.  This  school  was  founded  by 
Mrs.  Jennie  Elmore  Nelson,  Seminary 
’91-’92.  Miss  Helen  Tow,  ’14,  is  also  a 
teacher  there.  In  addition  to  her  work 
in  the  Canton  Girls’  School,  Miss  Davis 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Union  Normal  School  in  Canton. 
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which  is  for  the  training  ot  advanced 
teachers.  In  November,  1916,  she  repre- 
sented the  Canton  mission  as  a delegate 
at  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  mission 
at  Foo  Chow. 

Miss  Laura  F.  Grayson  and  Dr.  M.  A. 
Morrison  were  married  November  29, 
1917,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Dr.  Morrison  is 
a dentist  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
where  they  will  make  their  home. 

Miss  Charlotte  R.  Spore  was  married 
to  Mr.  Hiram  Knapp  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  November  16,  1917,  at  her  home  in 
Sandusky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knapp  are  re- 
siding at  7200  Wade  Park  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitfield  Morrison  (Mrs. 
Helen  Barber  Morrison)  and  family  have 
returned  from  China  and  are  now  resid- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Morrison  is 
in  the  Physical  Training  Department  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

1911,  1912. 

Born,  to  Frederick  F.  Blachly  and  Mrs. 
Miriam  Oatman  Blachly,  September  21, 
1917,  a son,  Frederick  Johnson  Oatman. 

1912. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Howard  B.  Gill  and  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Kendig  Gill,  November  28,  1917, 
a son,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Doctor  Ernest  Carroll  Faust  (Ph.D. 
Illinois,  1917)  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  Zoology  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  His  thesis  on  Life  History 
Studies  of  Montana  Trematodes  is  being 
published  in  the  Illinois  Biological  Mon- 
ograph Series.  During  the  past  summer 
Doctor  Faust  was  investigating  the  lar- 
val Trematodes  of  Rock  River  in  Illi- 
nois. He  is  now  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Life  History  of  Avian  Schisto- 
somatidae. 

Miss  Clara  Hathaway  is  taking  a 
nurses'  training  course  in  the  Nathan 
Littauer  Hospital  of  Gloversville,  New 
York. 

Willard  S.  Lines  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  210  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Ma- 
son City,  Iowa,  to  172  Sherman  Avenue, 
Apartment  51,  New  York  City. 

Raymond  C.  Booth  is  Secretary,  Em- 
ployment Group,  Industrial  Management 
Council,  Rochester  (New  York)  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Miss  Alice  Barber  is  in  New  York  City 


holding  a position  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  She  is  living  with  the  Misses 
Andrews,  Morrison,  Whipple,  and  Greene, 
in  the  Gerard,  527  West  121st  Street. 

Miss  Dorothy  R.  Swift,  in  the  Congrc- 
(jationaUst  for  November  29,  1917,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  her  war  gar- 
den, “A  Garden  by  the  Sea.”  She  lives 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  does 
editorial  work  for  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society. 

Donald  S.  King  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  his  class  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  has  also  been  elected  to  the  Med- 
ical Honor  Society,  and  is  interne  in  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  -with  a view  to  la- 
ter war  service.  He  will  graduate  in 
February. 

1912  Honorary. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity preached  the  conference  sermon 
at  the  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Connecticut,  which  was  held 
in  Middletown,  November  13  and  14.  “ It 
was  a plea  for  social  justice  and  national 
idealism,  coupled  with  a sharp  arraign- 
ment of  Germany  for  moral  treachery.” 

1913. 

Miss  Mercy  B.  Hooker  is  teaching  in 
the  Roycemore  School,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Treat  is  attending  the 
Albany  Library  Training  School,  Albany, 
New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Smails  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her  cousin,  Cora  E.  Fiske,  at 
15  Liberty  Place,  Weehawken,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levern  B.  Grif- 
fith, September  16,  1917,  a daughter,  Ma- 
rie Elise.  Mr.  Griffith  is  employed  by 
the  Mitchell  Motor  Company  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Born,  to  Leroy  E.  Griffith  and  Ruth 
Newell  Griffith,  October  29,  1917,  a son, 
Newell  Jerome.  Their  address  is  2692 
East  128th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Katharine  Ransom  is  teaching 
Physical  Training  and  Piano  at  the  Shel- 
don Jackson  School,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Miss  Flossie  E.  Ritzenthaler  is  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Her  address  is  2608  Warring 
Street,  Berkeley. 

Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  who  for  four 
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years  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  Bot- 
any Department  of  Cornell  University, 
has  accepted  a position  with  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey.  He  will  have 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
addition  to  his  teaching  he  has  nearly 
completed  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  He  expects  to  be  able  to 
complete  his  thesis  in  connection  with 
his  new  work,  and  will  probably  receive 
the  degree  in  the  near  future.  Because 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  research  work 
he  has  done,  in  connection  with  his  grad- 
uate work,  he  was  recently  elected  to  the 
honorary  graduate  science  fraternity. 
Sigma  Chi. 

Miss  Kathryn  Mauer  is  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Z.  Blackford  is  teaching 
history  and  English  in  the  High  School 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Her  address  is  212 
Park  Avenue. 

Miss  Esther  Crane,  A.M.  1913,  is  teach- 
ing philosophy  at  Erie  College,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Walter  N.  Hess  has  been  taking  ad- 
vanced work  at  Cornell  University  since 
graduation  and  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  De  Pau  University,  Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

0.  T.  S. — Born,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Y.  S. 
Savaides,  at  Getchell  Prairie  Parsonage, 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  June  27,  1917, 
a son,  Harold  Anastas. 

1913,  1914. 

Born,  to  Erling  C.  Theller  and  Mrs. 
Lucile  Hart  Theller,  July  27,  1917,  at 
Dodge  City,  Iowa,  a daughter,  Ellen  Eliz- 
abeth. 

1914. 

Miss  Gladys  Latchaw  was  a scholar- 
ship student  at  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Her  field  work  with  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  at  Hull 
House  was  exceptionally  satisfactory  and 
she  was  urged  to  remain  permanently.  She 
will,  however,  be  at  her  home,  1015  North 
Main  Street,  Findlay,  Ohio,  this  winter 
as  formerly. 

Mrs.  Lucile  Charlton  Hall  (Mrs.  Guy 
H.  Hall)  is  living  in  Dallas  Center,  Iowa, 
where  her  husband  is  vice-president  of 
the  Bank  of  Dallas  Center. 

Erling  C.  Theller  is  with  the  American 
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Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  as  Cap- 
tain of  an  Ammunition  Train  Company. 
His  address  is  117  Amm.  Tr.  Truck  Co. 
No.  3,  42d  Div. 

1915. 

Lacy  Simms  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Holmes 
were  married  November  27,  1917  at  Al- 
magordo,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Lois  Hyde  is  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Secretarial  Studies  at  Sim- 
mons College.  Her  present  address  is 
Suite  3,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

1915,  1916. 

George  Wilson  Woodruff  and  Miss 
Frances  Starr  were  married  October  6, 
1917,  at  the  bride’s  home,  La  Grange, 
Ohio. 

1916. 

Miss  Amy  F.  Webster  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Latin  in  the  high  school 
at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts.  Her  ad- 
dress is  33  Fair  Street. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Cady, 
Tung  Chow,  China,  October  26,  1917,  a 
son.  Mrs.  Cady  was  Miss  Muriel  Poor. 

Donald  M.  Love  is  teaching  in  the 
High  School  at  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Albert  Howard  Dunn  and  Dorothy 
Jeanne  Williams  were  married  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  November  29,  1917.  Mr.  Dunn 
is  Quartermaster  in  the  Navy,  and  Mrs. 
Dunn  has  been  teacher  of  Physical  Train- 
ing in  Long  Beach,  California,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Gorsuch  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Wisterman,  ex-1918,  of 
Galion,  Ohio. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Halliday  and  Howard  S. 
Kingsley  (A.M.  1916,  University  of  Mich- 
igan) were  married  July  5,  1917,  and  are 
at  home  at  813  Oak  Street,  Greenville, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Hortense  Mitchell  has  recently 
been  appointed  juvenile  court  officer  in 
Judge  Addams’  court,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Albert  Ludwig,  who  is  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  in  the  Nan-kai  school 
for  boys  in  Tientsin,  has  written  an  in- 
teresting letter  describing  his  recent  ex- 
periences in  China.  He  spent  most  of 
the  summer  traveling  in  North  China, 
visiting  the  Ming  Tombs,  the  Great  Wall, 
Confucius’  grave,  and  other  points  of  in- 
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terest.  In  September  the  river  forty 
miles  above  Tientsin  burst  its  banks  and 
flooded  Tientsin  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, driving  them  out  of  their  school 
buildings;  and  October  4,  when  he  wrote, 
there  were  still  five  feet  of  water  in  the 
school  grounds  and  he  was  staying  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  need  for 
relief  work  was  great,  and  the  foreign- 
ers and  prominent  Chinese  had  formed 
an  association  for  distributing  relief  to 
the  100,000  or  more  homeless  people. 
Over  700  of  their  students  were  back  at 
work,  and  classes  were  being  held  in 
rented  rooms  and  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  By 
various  means  he  is  kept  posted  on  the 
war  news  and  “ signed  up  for  U.  S.  Army 
work  and  Officers’  Training  Camp  for 
China,”  though  for  the  present  he  was 
not  wanted  and  was  advised  to  “ repre- 
sent American’s  interests  (there)  in  busi- 
ness, religion,  and  education.” 

O.  C.  M. — The  engagement  of  Homer 
E.  Crain  and  Miss  Alice  Irene  Sadler 
has  been  announced. 

1917. 

Dan  Quiring  is  assistant  in  Zoology  in 

Former 

Miss  S.  Katherine  Burgner,  a teacher 
in  the  Kamehameha  School  for  Girls, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  spending  the  year 
in  the  States  and  is  with  her  brother, 
Louis  E.  Burgner,  171  East  College 
Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Durand’s  “Primrose 
Ring”  has  been  staged  for  moving  pic- 
tures. Mrs.  Durand  is  known  to  the 
reading  public  as  Ruth  Sawyer. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Hopkins,  enrolled  in 
the  Academy  from  1882-1885,  and  in  Col- 
lege from  1885-1887,  now  treasurer  of 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1917. 

Rev.  William  D.  A.  Matthews  of 
Onarga,  Illinois,  enrolled  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  1864-1867,  has  presented 
to  the  College  a copy  of  the  life  of  George 
Muller,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
founder  of  Oberlin.  He  also  has  sent  a 
"Life  of  David  Brainerd”  written  by 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  1765,  which  also 
belonged  to  Father  Shipherd.  After 


the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Gates  is  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  not 
Charleston,  as  announced  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  Her  ad- 
dress is  406  East  Avenue. 

Rev.  Jabir  Shibli,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Grandin,  North  Da- 
kota, is  taking  postgraduate  work  in  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Rev.  Kyle  Booth  is  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

O.  T.  S. — Born,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter N.  James,  December  11,  1917,  a son, 
Albert  Cady.  Mr.  James  was  one  of 
those  who  started  for  Bitlis,  Turkey,  last 
fall  by  way  of  Siberia  and  was  detained 
on  the  way  in  Japan.  Mrs.  James,  form- 
erly Miss  Mary  Cady,  is  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Word  has  been  received  of  Mr.  James' 
safe  arrival  in  Bitlis. 

1917  Honorary. 

Rev.  James  L.  Barton  was  one  of  the 
speakers  for  the  Maine  Tercentenary 
Campaign  held  last  November. 

Students 

Shipherd’s  death  there  was  a sale  of  his 
effects  and  the  two  books  mentioned 
were  bid  off  by  Deacon  Hull.  After  Dea- 
con Hull’s  death,  July  22,  1866,  the  books 
were  given  to  Mr.  Matthews.  A third 
book  sent  is  " Revivals  of  Religion,”  by 
Charles  G.  Finney,  published  in  1835, 
which  also  has  an  interesting  history. 
It  “ seems  to  have  been  given  by  some 
friend  of  Oberlin  to  a public  hospital 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Afterwards  given  by 
them  to  the  Christian  Commission  U.  S. 
Loan  Library,  at  old  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kas.”  It  finally  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Rev.  Robert  Brown,  formerly 
of  Oberlin,  and  was  given  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews August  3,  1871.  Mr.  Matthews 
“ has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  and  mental  regeneration  of  de- 
generate children,”  but  has  had  to  give 
up  some  of  his  work  on  account  of  age. 
“ He  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  through  his 
efforts  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  to  co- 
laborate  with  the  [Illinois]  State  Uni- 
versity in  making  a thorough  investiga- 
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tion  of  his  records,  the  work  to  be  done 
by  a trained  field  investigator.”  This  in- 
vestigator was  Miss  Mary  M.  Kitcbel 
(0.  C.  1904). 

John  Prindle  Scott  has  just  issued 
eight  new  songs,  and  November  7,  1917, 
gave  his  opening  Composers’  Recital  be- 
fore the  Fraternal  Association  of  Mu- 
sicians. He  was  scheduled  for  another 
December  20.  His  address  is  606  West 
115th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  lone  Shepherd,  assistant  in  the 
College  Library,  for  three  years,  was 
married  at  Payette,  Idaho,  November  27, 
1917,  to  Almon  D.  Hunt,  a business  man 
in  Weiser,  Idaho.  Their  home  will  be 
in  Weiser,  where  they  have  a host  of 
friends. 

Born,  to  V.  V.  Waite,  ex-’12,  and  Mary 
Chamberlain  Waite,  0.  A.  ’09,  December 
3,  1917,  a daughter,  Janet.  Mr.  Waite  is 
geologist  and  chemist  for  the  Oklahoma 
Geological  Survey,  with  headquarters  at 
Norman,  Oklahoma.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Oklahoma  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists 
of  the  Southwest.  He  has  just  accepted 
a position  as  geologist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Geology  and  Technology  of 
Texas,  and  will  be  located  at  Austin, 
Texas. 

“W.  W.  Foote,  librarian  at  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  and  assistant  in 
Oberlin  College  library,  1900-11,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  state  library 
publicity  director  in  connection  with  the 


food  conservation  campaign.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  Charles  Heb- 
berd,  federal  food  administrator  for  the 
state.  Mr.  Foote’s  duties  will  be  to  fur- 
nish publicity  plans  for  the  various  li- 
brarians of  the  state  and  to  issue  fre- 
quent bulletins  and  lists  of  periodicals 
relating  to  food  economy.  A great  deal 
of  work  will  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  home  economics  department  of  the 
State  College.  A trained  expert  will  as- 
sist Mr.  Foote  and  revised  lists  will  be 
furnished  the  libraries  of  the  state  at 
least  once  a month.  . . . Mr.  Foote  is  par- 
ticularly well  fitted  for  the  work  as- 
signed him  by  the  food  administrator 
and  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much.” 

Mrs.  Iretta  M.  Hight’s  husband,  Fred 
S.  Retan,  is  general  agent  of  the  New 
England  Department  of  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company.  His  address  is  Suite 
301  to  304  Tremont  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Hight  was  enrolled  in 
the  Literary  Department  from  1887-89. 

Frank  B.  Warner  (ex-1915,  G.S.T.)  of 
Fenchowfu,  Shansi,  China,  is  teaching 
temporarily  in  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Me- 
morial Academy. 

Carl  C.  Compton,  who  stopped  tempor- 
arily in  Japan,  because  the  way  was  not 
open  to  go  to  Tiflis,  Turkey,  finished  his 
work  in  the  Doshisha  and  went  on  to 
Vladivostok,  where  he  joined  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  has  since  been  heard  from 
as  safely  arrived  in  Tiflis. 
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The  Gift  of  Your  Alma  Mater 

THE  love  of  music  is  one  of  the  fine  things 
that  every  Oberlin  alumnus  carries  home.  For 
Oberlin  is  a musical  center  in  the  same  sense 
that  it  is  an  educational  center. 

And  there  is  no  better  thing  in  the  gift  of 
your  Alma  Mater  than  that. 

A discriminating  taste,  an  appreciation  for 
what  is  really  fine  and  worthy  in  the  realm  of 
music,  a trained  preference  for  beauty  of  tone 
and  richness  of  harmony — these  are  some  of  the 
rare  advantages  Oberlin  has  given  her  children. 

And  maybe  that’s  why  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano 
is  so  generally  preferred  by  Oberlin  students  and 
alumni.  It  has  that  essential  quality  that  music 
lovers  call  “tone.” 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  delicately  respon- 
sive to  the  light  touch  of  a love  melody  or  the 
crashing  beat  of  a vibrant  symphony.  It  is  the 
adequate  instrument  you  must  have  if  you  would 
satisfy  the  wide  range  of  your  musical  taste. 


The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


